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PoRouGH ot NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and 
GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
ELEY. ENTH "AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES and 
SCULPTURES. 


‘The above Exhibition WILL OPEN on SATURDAY, paged 5th, 
1991. Works will be received between the 4th and "sth of August, 
inclusive. Forms and all =a can be had on application. 

G. H. WALLIS, Director and Curator. 

Nottingham Castle, July 10th, 1891. 


TATUTORY NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
GRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 
To be held in  raniien from Ist to 10th SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
Patrons—H.R.H. the Duxz or Connavcut; H.I.H. Ancupuke Ratner. 
Hon. Presidents—Manravis oF Dorvsaiy ; the Eart or Lytron. 
" president of Organizing Committee—The Right Hon. Lorp Hatssvry. 
600 Members in 35 countries and 120 “ Papers” can be counted on, 8 
Governments and 30 learned bodies will be represented. Public bodies 
desirous of sending tng RA or of ——— the ge of their 
Oriental work ; persons become Members, to read or send 
, to present or exhibit Book - or Ci 8 
Dr. Leolem Woking, boeey will supply the programme of work and 


alars regneting ¢ oc eaeres Railway and other facilities 
me ere 00! weed to Members. jubscription 11. 


M* ne \fR. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 











COTCH GRADUATE (25), Honours, Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh (Arts and Law), desires TUTORIAL WORK in 
London, or Secretaryship toM.P. GoodGerman. 


98 gy ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





—Apply W. Lospan, M.A., King-street, ‘Aberdeen, N.B. 


RAWING.—Certificated TEACHER desires an 

NGAGEMENT as eee in Public School or 

other Institution. School of Art experience in pre ring for Exams. 
Testimonials.—Address M., “Bunter Villa, Tunbridge 


BA. 2» me A S°T. Bee Se TP. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 

The Committee will proceed in OCTOBER NEXT to fill the above 

VACANCY (caused by the a) a of Mr. E. H. Culley to the 

Head-Mastership of Monmouth School). Salary 400/. per annum, with a 

capitation fee of 2/. a boy. No house. Applications 1 and testimonials 

should be sent, not later than 15th September, to the Szcrerary, who 
will supply necessary information. 


JHARILEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON. 


WANTED, a DEMONSTRATOR an EACHER of PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE and CHEMISTRY, highly aualied in Be oven and of ex- 
perience in the ement of Classe: Salary 100/. per annum and 
one-third of the Government grants. 

Full rs may be obtained. 

Applications for the appointment must be received by the Secrerary 
on or before Thursday, August 13, 1891. 














ay = of ‘Academy Notes will sennnee his il et 
e Season 1891-2 (with I 
ne at the ‘Comes Institution, Moya Institution, Manchester, , &e. 
—For particulars address to 123, Victoria-street, London 
MR. HENRY pg et ed STUDIO. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS will 
recommence on MONDAY, September 14, with Technical Assistants. 


ISS MILLINGTON-LATHBURY (late 
“Conybeare” — Somerville Hall, Honour ogee “ Liter 


lumaniores” Oxon., wii for 

TRCTURES and CLassEs fi in n GREER SUBJECTS. ncludin Seulpture, 

Painting, Vases, mers and Customs of the Greeks, and ythology 
a for Schools. — Address Chenies-street C! bers, 








HE late EDITOR of the Newcastle Courant 
(durin, ah ie to CONTRIBUTE to a First-Class 
DAILY or Werkly ddress Mr. Wi1t1aM Picxerrne, Killingworth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DITOR of old-established County Paper desires 

to ms Omeapgin ae JOURNALIBT, qualifed in all 

ents. ne B} intment, present engagement ears duration. 

Morning or E eipaper proterred.—F.- See ot C. Michell & Co 
Red Lion-court, Fionee 


ADVERTISER, age 25, seeks Situation as 

ASSISTANT REPORTER or SECRETARY. Nine years’ ex- 
perience of press-work. Good education ; pa aoe ooo in logic 

ted pecholoxy, and general knowledge of scientific s 

. 8s. per week.—Address . “617, Selly aa Advertising 











IBRARIAN. —Advertiser (age 27) is open to an 
Rea GREN Seta Let feta coe? at 
widdress 8. J 8. J. G., 47, Glengarry-road, Eas sid 


ANTED, PUBLISHER (in England and 
America) for ‘The Seamless Coat of Jesus Christ and Orendel of 
le 16 or 32 pp.), also for ‘Science and Saga, or Yore-Ever’s 
History of the Origin of the Earth, of the Blond Race of reas of 
s, and the Flood’ (ab. 128 pp ), bythe Author of ‘ 
OL’ ( eodg Lenteh n Leipzig). —Address J. H. Becxen, 19, 
‘quare, Regent's Park, 


OUNG LADY, , Shorthand and Type- 
Writin oe ee ENGAGEMENT as 
‘ARY, or Otherwise. Ma Mode! —E. L., 28, Dresden-road, 
Hornsey-lane,, London, N. 


RIZE NOVELS of 200/., 150/., and 1001., 

_, Publication, invited by the GLASGOW WEEKLY 

HERALD Proprietors.—Particulars of Seqeneee given in the 
Waslly Herald or in the Glaspon Detly Herald 


O PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. — 
ESTIMATES WANTED for a WEEKLY h-Class NEWS- 
PAPER, 4to. size, 16 pages white and 4 pages Coloured Wrapper (about 
10 pages A avertismenta). The price for promp' a prmont mt must be low. 
e unications wil be treated as strictly confidential.—Address R., 
“The Crest,” Mount Pak, Ealing, W. 


PARTNERSHIP. —A SLEEPING PARTNER- 
SHIP is offered in a well-established LONDON PUBLISHING 





bees’ 








for 














Fete oti alas Ar ad Pods Uh. seat 
Apply to Mr. A. M. B 
ARTN BESEIP in an established firm of London 


Book Publis! Balance Sheet shows good profits. Small 
Wan —Apply to o% ce Moczr & Co., Solicitors, 57, Lincdin' 8 Tn fields, 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
* ofa — tg gel gy — of ape aa 
Principals or the or their Solicitors daly treated with. eimai a 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
‘Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Facts HUNTED UP, Registers Searched, Wills 
a Traced, in the British a, Record Office, 
ies. Books and one hm oy | and in any 

—Pracock & Pzacock, Antiquarian 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SoUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD. 

The CHAIR of GREEK see ao VACANT LatNen, bs wa resignation of 
Professor Roberts. The will proceed to the APPOINTMENT 
of the new PROFESSOR a SEPTEMB R NEXT. The stipend of the 
Professor will be 350/. per annum.—Applications, together with testi- 











92 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The College 
adjoins Somerset House, and is close to the Temple Station of 
the District Railway. There is an entrance from the Thames Em 
ment. The College provides the usual education of a University for 
oung men in Theology, Literature (Ancient and Modern), Science, 
mplbecring. Electricity, and Medicine. a4 “ye also. a eg’ Ge Fine 
Art, anda oeene for the ti e Civil 
=a Prentice nstruction in the ‘College is adapted for t AN above 
six! 

A Branch of the College is established at — for the Higher 
Education of Ladies. Occasional Students can attend Lectures on any 
particular subject, and there are Evening Classes for Students otherwise 
engaged during the day. 

The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN :— 

a of T regges leg condones of General Literature, Depart- 
nt of Science, partment of Engineering. — On ‘Thursday, 
October 1, but New Students admitted on the preceding Tuesday. 
Department of Medicine. —Thursday, October 1. 
Department of Evening Classes.—Monday, October 5. 
Department of the School. ae September 23. New Pupils 
admitted on Tuesday, September 22 
‘The Prospectus of any Department may be obtained by application to 


the Office, or by letter addressed to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 1. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor VICTOR 
HORSLEY, M.B. B.S. F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to University College 
Hospital. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on 











monials and references, RMhould be forwarded before Tuesday, Sep 
8th, 1891. For further information apply to 
IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. 


TREATHAM SCHOOL. Founded 1785. 


Mr. J. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford, assisted 
by an efficient Staff of Masters, receives a Snags number of Pupils 
to prepare for the Public Schools, Local and my Examinations. 
First lass Classical Education. Special facilities i acquiring French 

German conversationally. Good Cricket, Football, Swimming, &c. 
Terme inclusive, 22 to 24 Guineas a Term 
Particulars from the PRINCIPAL, Streatham School, Surrey. 


DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 
hag ere sy, hegre, S.E. Principals—Mrs. TOD. 

and Rev. J. Head Mistress—Miss TODD ‘Gate 
Cambridge. RA, eo ‘Taaaten Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Lomah, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES 
has TRANSFERRED the direction of her SCHOOL to her 
EL. BAYNES (Scholar of comervale Hall, 

4 EXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 1 Re- 
ference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; z , 
LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston; Prof. CAMPBELL, St. Andrews, N.B., and 














others. 


ALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
_ North Wales. 





tee vy. T. C. EDWAR: 

(late Principal, oft University College of Wales” Rberystwyth). 
This COLLEGE, first established in row h for the Training of Ministers 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, will be OPENED — 
SEPTEMBER as an exclusively Theological College, into which all wil 

be admitted whether Candidates for the Minist: ymen. A fee P| 
51. for the Session will be cha: in the case of radente not Candidates 
for the Ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 


ERMANY.—CLERGYMAN’S WIFE, residing in 
best part of BOARDERS. educate her Daughters, wishes a FEW 
YOUNG LADY BO. English home comforts. Superior edu- 
cation. yaar good Conservatorium; terms moderate. Escort 
September.—Apply first Miss TRENCH SUMMERVILLE, Swindon. 


JYUORENCE, September.—Refined Happy HOME 
D to YOUNG LADIES, with English Family of good 








23. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 
800l. are awarded annually. In University College Prono a oe about 
3, In-Patients and 35,000 Out-Patients are treate: 
Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being Poe oe as rome a te 
House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., a up by competition 
during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

rospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
E. A. SCHAFER, F.R.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M. ‘A, Secretary. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 

The WINTER SESSION will begin on THURSD: AY, October Ist, 1891. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations. 

Fer further particulars apply, Pent & or Figs letter, to the Warnpzew 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW 8 HOSPITAL and 


sepunieiians reumuunies CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on October lst, and continae 
till July, 1892. 

Fees for the whole course, 18/. 18s., or 16l. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further sng a to the Warpen of the College, St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon 

A Handbook forwarded on aw nl 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, S. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will sony on THURSDAY, 
ee 1st, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. 
HU MFEEY, M.D. LL.D. F.8.8. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 60. 

— n to all First-Year Students, will be offered hae) Competitlo 
e kx ka MINATION will be ore on SEPTEMBER 26t h, 28th, and “oth, 
will be Ch and Physics, — either Physiology, 
fo or Zoology, at the option oe the Candidate: 

ig sexstona and Money Prizes of considerable yvalne are awarded at 

inations, as also several Medals. 








position. Large villa, beautiful rdens. Many s 
advantages. ‘otherly care. acancies in P ter near Bang Escort from 
Paris available.—G. M., Miss Christie, 54, Rue Violet, Paris. 





THEN S.—Comfortable LODGINGS, with 

ial or entire Board, are offered to LADIES or GENTLEMEN 

in the house of Prof. CH. POULIOS. The house is e, and within easy 

reach of the Archxological Schools.—Address 29, Rue de Démocrite, 
Athénes. Reference, Rev. Dr. Dawes, Lindores, Weybridge, Surrey. 


OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 





al Classes are held Sapag the year for the Preliminary 
scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Hospital A a are Open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may Be pa: id in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to ee or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for seanente entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Denta! and for Pp 

A Register of ap mt ne is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also a List of Pocal Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be Migs 3 from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Georcre REnDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 








Prospectuses for the Session 1891-92 will be forwarded on app 

DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 

DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASS. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. (varying in value from 12/. 

to i001. per annum). 

ape to Mr. Cornisn, 16, St. Ann’s- 
HENRY WM. 


BORE 


uare, Manchester; or at the 

Col OLDER, M.A., Registrar. 

Pus UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 





deen, Bedfo' 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





THE WINTER SESSION BEGINS ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 
The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant a 
tion. Special Classes are held for the M.B. Camb. and Lond. 
F.R.C 8. Eng., and other and Higher Examinations. 
APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in accord- 
ance with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1891—Two Open 
Scholarships in arts, one of the value of 100 Guineas open to candidates 
under twenty years of age ; and one of 50 Guineas —— to candidates 
under twenty-five years of . ‘wo Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of 125 Guineas, and another of 50 Guineas, open to ‘candidates 
under twenty-five years of a RIZES are awarded to > Students in 
their various years, in the aggregate to more than 450i. 
DENTAL SCHOOL.—A eae School attached to the et affords 
to Students all the instruction required fora Licence i n Dental Surgery. 
COLLEGE.—The idential College about act Stu- 
dents in addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. There isin ita 








large Dining Hall, with Reading Rooms, Library, and Gymnasium for the 
~ of the Students’ Club, 





Dublin, Dumfries, gan Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
te ug on-Tyne, and Paisley. 





etus, &c. 


r Pros 





apoly to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the | 
t. Andrews 


Ui Rath ny 





r Prospectus and further in’or.ration apply to the Dean, Dr, Pexry 
Guy’ 's Hospital, London 8.E 
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S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, October Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. G! F. BLAND- 
FORD, at 4 p.m. 

The following a SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
a. in Octobe’ 

Scholarship, value 12 5t, for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
alu the School as bond fide first-year Students during the current 
ear. 
4 2. Two Scholarships, each of 50/., open toall Students commencing 
their Studies. 

3. Two Sf gpengenen tw each of 65i., for Students who, haying been 
signed up for or previously y passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or — Cambridge 
2nd M.B., have entered the School during the current yea: 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students : :—The 
William Brown 100i. Exhibition; the William Brown 40/. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32l.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiol ogy, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10. 10s.; the urer’s Prize, value 
101. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for first. second, and third year 
Students of 10/. 10s. ag _, the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; the Acland 
Frise in } the Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 


‘All Hospital ails including the two House ae 





| Tr REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


— ee to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
e safest most cautious treatment, by 
ee THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


Ce og ANTIQUITIES, Terra-cottas, Bro 
Vases, &c., and some Early Christian Embroideries are on 
eae by Private in og particulars apply to H. Sucx, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Diirer, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 

bjoined is quotation from a notice in the Atheneum :— 





and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result 

and are aon to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and ogy and all the minor sppointmentsare given 

without extra fees. Several paid eo ey including that of 

Obstetric ooo with a salary of 1 and board and lodging, are 

— y upon the anon Boa hn of the Medical School Com- 
ittee. 


Prospectuses and fuller details son eg pans ay anplicenon . 


“The reproduction of Francia’s lunette of the ‘Dead Christ and 
Angels’ in the National Gallery is simply perfect, and the ‘ Virgin, 
Christ, and John,’ by Re mek in the same collection, not less delight 
ful and comple’ Children of Charles I.,’ from pe 

is all that could be wished for, which is sa: sayiiy a great t deal. 

the touches of the brush, and the grain of the canvas, and we have the 
a oe the picture undisturbed ; the ex, seen are unvitiated. 
Van Dyck is not more trul m than that of Rem- 





['YPE-WRITI NG, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Muss GLappINa, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


O AUTHORS.—MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. 
1,000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; 7: 
from 5s. per Act. Shorthand Write ype Writers: sent ae Hote: 
Metropolitan School of Shorthan Limited a, Chancery-lane. 
Telegrams “ Shorthand, ” Londo! 





&c. The 
Telephone No. 2,801. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 
COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 
of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


A UTHORS.—DIGBY & LONG (Publishers of 
The AUTHORS’ MANUAL, a aoe all Branches of es 

Prefatory Remarks by Mr. G TO Fifth Edition, 5s.)are 

to undertake, on favourable terms, the “Publication of approv Works. 

Catalogue of Books and Prospectus of Authors’ Manual post free.— 

Address 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGAZINE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 

—SOUTHWOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 

street, Cheapside and Ironmonger-lane ; Works—Plough-court, Fetter- 
lane, London, E.C. 


EWSPAPER PRINTING, Peeper tet and 
ADVERTISING papers, and Books printed 
and published by contract. 

KING, SELL & RAILTON, Gough-square and Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, have the very latest and best Rotary and other machines, 
newest types, and skilled workmen. Arrangements can be made to 
work advertising department. 


























Catalogues. 
MPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 





Should obtain HARRISON & SONS’, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W., QUOTA- 
TIONS for all NEW and SECOND-HAND BUOKS, havin "always a 





large stock on hand. Special Estimates for Bookbinding, Rebacking, 
&c., for large quantities. 
ARROLD & SONS’, Norwich, CURRENT 


CATALOGUE: Dugdale’s Monasticon, best Edition—Sets of 
Graphic, Illustrated London News, and Quarterly Review—Byron’s 
English Bards, lst Edition—Norfolk ‘Topography, &e. Post free. 


brandt, it, Peru: ino, ogo or Da Vinci. ‘The Vision of St. Helena,’ by 
Veronese, in Trafalgar-square, and Diirer’s ‘Head of a Man about Fifty 
Years Old,’ in the Prado, are wonders in their way. ” 





FRENCH ART is rep! d by a Selection from Pictures in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, and by numerous Examples.from recent 
Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G, F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE. 





HANSARDS iS) DEBATES. — COPYRIGHT anq 
RECEIV inted by the Court in the 
of the Hansard Publishing Untom, 4 
TIATE for the SALE of thi 
on remaining on hand. The co rting 
in both Houses of Parliament, which has berry Ad 
the last three years by this Company, expires with the Session now j just 
closed; but the new contractor, when a. will not have the 
right to continue the publication of Han: Debates, the Copyright of 
which is the property of the Company. 
The Stock consists of several complete Sets, and a la 
Volumes both in sheet and bound. mee mumber of 
Particulars of the Stock can be obtained, and offers made for both 
Copyright and “or by application to Mr. Joun Annan, 12 and 4, 
Catherine-street, W 








Sales by Anction 
Library of the late Rev. Dr. OSBORN, of Richmond, 
Miiverox, PUTTICK & SIMPSON oe hg | 


+ satonda y Poliowing, af 10 sais 

‘on ~ pos ‘ollow at 10 males p 1 
Y of th ting OSBORN, ast ods 
ex-Pres lent of the Methodist ‘Conference, 5 aon Works on Theo- 
logy, including a number of Books Ae ~~ gt 
early and scarce editions of poe 0 Bglish Bi le—Bewie 's Works, Large 
Paper, ‘Memorial Editi sa —_ rem eo iene, Large Es per, a proofs—a 
very riginal Painting 0: ley— r) 
Literature, &e. ne 


Catalogues (if by post) on receipt of two stamps. 





Interesting Collection of Autograph Correspondence of JOHN 
BELL, Esq., the eminent Scotch Surgeon, of the late Sir 
CHARLES BELL, §c. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Lei q’ C, 
MONDA Ps 10, at ten minutes past 1 tS he an in- 
H LETT of 





The AUTOTYPE PROCESS has pioneered the way for Photog 
Engraving upon Copper, and the process is successfully worked by the 
Company. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Her- 
bert Schmalz, Frank Brangwyn, Haig Wood ; of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s 
Howpital by Herbert Draper; of ay German Engravings; Medals of 

d; and Rep of P graphs from Art Objects and 
from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 





ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
(NOW READY.) 
The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 
ductions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master’s Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 


O COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, a Collection of 
FIVE HUNDRED rare PLATES, ILLUSTRATIONS, WOOD- 
CUTS, &c., Coloured and Plain, b Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Kenny 





Sa, 7 Miliary and Naval Officers, British and Foreign M 
Celebrities, patio _— Poets, Novelists, Artists, Musiciase 
ctors, ani 


Catalogues on catenins ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps, 





In the High Court of Justice (Chancery Division) .—Mr. Justice 
Chitty.—Re GROOMBRIDGE § SONS, Limited, late of 
Panyer-alley, E.C. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have re. 
agit ieines to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at their 
> 47, saicene sgauare, W.C., on TUESDAY, A’ ll, at 
1, ,orclock ‘precisely, th GOODWILL of the BUSINESS of ‘the 
ouaestalihe ed an well. -known firm of GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 
eed Booksellers and Publishers, late of Panyer-alley, E.C. The 
comprises ee ; aor publications, cular): 
‘Sates Stories” Seri ley Hibberd’s celeb: 
Aes Standard Work on War Medals (with the new edition 
San  publieatio: are Wormwell's at a ong Series 
—Scien Works Deveatic Literature Reference Books, &c. 
Particulars and Catalogues my rh had of A. E. Cuenca Eat. 
Solicitor, Gresham Ho ‘ouse, E.C.; of A. R. Kino Fariow, Esq., F. 
(Martin & Farlow), 4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C.; and of the Avc 
TIONEERS, a8 above, 








A Collection of Ancient and Modern Engravings, 
also Oil Paintings. 


MM eivariox PUTTICE & SIMPSON es a oe by 


oy! House 
THURSDAY 13, and ci iat 0 mindves past 1 oduct 
precisel , a CO ON of GS, ae ise agri 
tinto SL and o' he ape fr being 
a COLLECTION of OIL PAINTT INGS by we coed _— 


abbeeeirn on application. 





Meadows, Seymour, Tenniel, and others, mounted in 8 yols., 
ws an author in connexion with a standard work.—Address AUTHOR, 
of C.H Russell, Authors’ Agent, 28, Theobald’s-road, Gray’s Inn. 





BS fs Enh & E i ¥ 2%, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Boo 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 72, now ready, post ee, six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
aig AT lied on moderate terms. 
CATA ‘UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


M UPIE’s 








SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be wae at the residences of eenerceee in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the a Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulatio: 
cenheeke of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
—— ls. Prospectuses and Clearance ‘Lists of Books on Sale, postage 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


OR SALE, a Collection of THIRTY old 
TINSELLED THEATRICAL CHARACTERS, n a framed. 
The manufacture of these Tinsels has been obsolete many y Fine 
show for a smoking-room, &c. Kean as Richard, ac.-Aadress, by 
letter, E. Bryant, 215, Caledonian-road, London, N. 


T° PUBLISHERS.—Exceptionally well-lighted 
OFFICES TO LET in modern building, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
— Plate glass front; ground floor, 30 by 18; walls tiled’ er h- 
ry basement; lavatory and w.c. good cellars. Rent 1 
Appiy to Messrs. Epwixp Fox & ousbreck: 99, Greshan-strest, 7a, 








O ARTISTS.—TO BE LET, a well-arranged 
STUDIO, with good North ony Rent, 38l. We all at Mrs. Lzr’s, 
Claremont Cottage House, St. Mary’s-terrace, Paddin, ington. 


T° AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS. 
—The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIE now offers for 

ELECTROTYPES of more than FIFTY THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
that have a) SUNDAY AT HOME, 
rae thal PAPER, BOY'S O ER, CHILD'S COMPANION, 

OTTA 
ose of the Society. Hitherto these Illustrations (many of them 

y Edw. Whymper, R. and E. Taylor, and other well-known engravers 
have been strictly reserved for the Society's use, but they now are ag 
for poset sale at the usual electrotype rates. Authors, Editors, 
Publishers requiring Illustrations, on sending particulars of Subject, 
Size, and Title of Publication for which they are ras can have proofs 
from which to make their selection.—Applications to be addressed to the 
Execrroryre DeparTMENt, 56, Paternoster-row, London. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Position cheerful and 

central, three minutes’ walk from 8.E. Rly. Station —R. G., Roxwell, 
Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
ey situated opposite Bickley (on BE LET, tor the 
e (six ERIOR RESIDENCE 











residue o: years unexpi 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing weary z a Houses, &c., and all 








the adjuncts of a G surrounded by 
143 acres of perfect charming dng -b, Inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Past . per annum. No 

remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may in my at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. CHATTELL, of 29 (corner of), — 





Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the propert 


Som 
Nights, 4 vols.—Coates’s Herd 


Miscellaneous and Modern Books—Small Law Library, §c. 
NY egies HODGSON will SELL , by AUCTION, 


their Rooms, -lane, W.C., on DAY, 
August 11, and Three Foliowis . at 1 o'clock, SISCELLANEOUS 
and MODERN BOOKS, compri eas Werke 1733—Haslewood's 
Mirror for Magistrates, 3 vols.—Allison’s The Psalmes in Meter, 1500— 
io Geneal Deorum, &c., 1472, and other Early Printed 
—Phelps’s Somerset, 3 vols. ”—Berkeley’s Lives of the Berk 
3 vols.—Burney's History of Music, vols.—Murchison’s Sil 
sligery 2 vols.—Pearson’s Astronomy, 2 vols, —Proceedings of the Anti- 
aries of Scotland, 8 vols— Ulster Yournal of Archaology, 9 vole 
lkenny ol Irish Arc! slop aud 
— yond 10 vols. 3 — Virginia rical Collections, 1 yols.— 
rset Record Society, soe —Richardson's Works, 12 vols.—Arabian 
Book, 25 vols.—Beauties of a and 
Wales, 26 vols.—Scrope’s Salmon Fishing— Bewick’s Guadrapete.™. 
2 vols.—Buffon, CEuvres, 12 vols.—Works on gl ag ed oy of 
Cassell’s and other Modern Publications—The New fa ee 
116 vols., and other Reports an: Duplicates "ot 
8, 8, &e, , from a West-End Club. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








TUESDAY NEXT.—Valuable Natural History Specimens, 
Books, &c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
irpast Ieo'clo o'clock jock precisely a COLLECTION 


t his Great Rooms 
DAY NEXT, August 11, at halt 
Insects— Exotic and 


of 750 SPECIMENS ” 

other Lepidoptera in ine ‘ond “Crustacea, Fish, &e., from the 
Maur imal Skin and other Books—Heads and Horns 
of Seg peor hee and A kins—Birds set up yates Glass Shades 


oe Asasaen ents—Two 
Native Heads, and other A m the Amazons, &c. 


ms view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic and Scientific Apparatus. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


King-street, Covent-garden, on 
t Ipovclock precisely, CAMERAS and 
LENSES by some of the best ers—Tripod and other Stands—Camem 
agro —Albeme—Sienats, G0 ; of alee a superior aoe of slides 
mv tore Cage S, and a quantity 
—Telescope te my = bes Gisesse a ses Hleetrical and Galvanic AP 
plian: any es LE | Miscellaneous Property. 


at his Great Rooms, 38, 
DAY NEXT, August 14, at half-] 





On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
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~ CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY.—Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘ Selections from the Works of Charles Reade,’ 
With Collotype Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 


«This life of Mrs. Carlyle is a sweet and sad story, told with all tenderness and sympathy. We have the whole tale of her life put bo era with symmetry.”—Daily News. 

“The volume is wv interesting, and Mrs. Ireland has done her work so well that the biography deserves to rank very highly in Carlyle literature.’—Morning Post. 

“We may confidently refer our readers to the book itself. It will kindle fresh interest ina brilliant and fascinating personality, and will earn the thanks of the multitude of 
readers whose sympathy had already been roused by the half-told tale of Mrs. Carlyle’s life.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“Mrs. Ireland’s book is no mere echo. It is a careful, earnest, and on ae piece of literary work.” —Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Ireland’s volume is the best balanced and most authoritative study of Mrs. Carlyle that has yet been published.”—Academy. 

“Many people will be grateful for this sensible presentation of the facts of the case, and for the skilful manner in which the salient incidents of a pathetic story are grouped 
in this gracefully written volume.”—. ercury. 

“This is a modest but a most welcome addition to the books which have to do with the life of Thomas Carlyle and his wife......Mrs. Ireland has added some most suggestive 
material to the stock previously available.”—Standard. 

“So perennial is the interest aroused by the history of Carlyle and his wife, that Mrs. Ireland’s ‘ Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle’ is likely to prove the most notable book of the _ 

imes. 














THE NEW “ LIFE.”—On September 10, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


LIFE of JAMES _BOSWE LL (of Auchinleck); with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. By Percy Frrzezratp, 





Dr. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK.—Crown §vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Anprew Wuson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Woodcut Illustrations. 


“The art of recommending science to the unscientific is understood by no one better than by Dr. Wilson...... It is amazing how interesting the creepiest things may become in his 
hands. ao = — he is as fresh as if he were looking at a stretch of blue water or green field for the first time. The more readers he imparts his enthusiasm to the better for the 
race.”—Scottish Leader, 





Crown 8vo. handsomely printed, and bound in buckram, with Steel-Plate Portrait, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READE. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Arexanper IRELanp, 


“It was decidedly a happy thought to weave together into one convenient volume ‘ Selections from the Works of Charles Reade,’ and Mrs. Ireland deserves credit for the judgment 
and skill which she has brought to an obviously difficult task...... The book abounds in clever sayings and speaking portraits...... Every phase of Reade’s literary work is, we think, adequately 
represented, and the value of the book is certainly ent the warm-hearted but not too laudatory criticism which stands by way of Introduction. Another attraction is a capital 
portrait......the best, indeed, which we have yet seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 

HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisser. With 22 Facsimile Illustrations. 
A NEW BOOK OF THE ‘LOOKING BACKWARD’ CLASS.—On September 1, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. Tazovore Herrzxa, Translated by Anraur Ransom. 


“Early last year Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese political economist, published a book entitled ‘Freeland: a Social Anticipation.’ The book quickly ran through several 
large editions, and before the year ended societies were being formed in different parts of Germany and Austria preparatory to the organization of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka’s new 
economic views might be practically tested. The author has been called a ‘ high priest of the Manchester School,’ and ‘one of the most acute of the acute epigones o- ee 

entleman’s Magazine. 











IMMEDIATELY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Epwarp Cropp, Author of ‘ The Story of Creation.’ 


“The author of that ~——s book, ‘ The Childhood of the World,’ has returned at last, in a delightful volume, to his first love, and has given us, in surprising small compass, a 
summary of all that has been thought or proved of late years about the origin of myths and popular religions. His pleasant little book skims so lightly over the whole ground of compara- 
tive mythology, without nrg yes <n J upon controverted points, that the — reader as well as the professed anthropologist cannot fail to extract from it an immense amount 
both of amusement and profit. e style is easy, incisive, and often brilliant; the examples are carefully and piquantly chosen; and the book as a whole is a welcome contribution to the 
literature of the subject with which it deals.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Watrer Bzsanz, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ &c, With 12 Illustrations 


by Charles Green. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. Wrttiumsoy. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





The JUNIOR DEAN. By Atawn Sr. Avsyn, Author of‘ A Fellow of Trinity” 3 vols, crown 8vo. (Preparing. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. By Grant Axten, Author of ‘ The Tents of Shem,’ ‘The Devil’s Dye, &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
(Preparing. 

MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Ricwarp Pryce, Author of ‘Just Impediment.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. [ Preparing. 





A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. 


With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 


A NEW ADVENTURE STORY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. : 
The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Pavt Devon. With 2 Illus- 
Nisbet. 


trations by Hume . 
“* The Fountain of Youth’ is to be commended to every one who likes a rattling good story, full of fun, and ~ seaymeec 4 in incidents of the most startling and sensational character. 
«It is seldom that a scoundrel is depicted with such power...... Whether we regard its humour, or its pathos, or the remarkable descriptions of things seen or heard in lands as strange 
to most people as any under the sun, the work is one which every reader will enjoy.”—Scotsman, 


MISS ALBERT’S NEW NOVEL.—Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTER. By Mary Atzzrr. 
“ Fearfully and wonderfully — is the life of ‘ Brooke Finchley’s Daughter,’ and strangely ingenious is the method adopted by Miss Albert of guiding her heroine through the 
labyrinthine mazes of a mysterious and distressing parentage to the happy culmination awaiting all interesting heroines at the end of their sorrows.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DICK DONOVAN’S NEW DETECTIVE STORIES.—Immediately, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘Tracked and Taken,’ ‘ Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan?’ &c. 
GEORGE R. SIMS'S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo. paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
DAGONET DITTIES (from the ‘ Referee’). By Gzorcz R. Sn1s. 
MR. BESANT’S ROMANCE OF TO-DAY.—Immediately, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-day. By Watrer Besant. With 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


“Mr. Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more interesting story. When we compare it with average fiction, we feel almost inclined to fall down and worship age Sees oo 




















ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, , 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. Contents for Avevst:—CAPTAIN KITTY: a Salvationist Sketch. By Lillias Wassermann— 


A MOORLAND SHEEP-FARM. By George Radford—VERNON and the JENKINS’ EAR WAR. By H. P. Roberts—SUMMER BEVERAGES for FAT PEOPLE. By Dr. 
N. E. Yorke-Davies—LIFE in an ALGERI HILL-TOWN. By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S.—FLOWERS and the POETS. By Spencer Moore—A GREAT RAILWAY CENTRE. By 
John Sansome—SOME ENGLISH EXPLETIVES. By Thomas H. B. Graham—The CRY of the SAXON. By M. A. Curtois—PAGES on PLAYS. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, M.P.—EFFORTS towards the PERFECTIONING of the BOOK. By Slyvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—_>—_ 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SOME 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The ACADEMY says:— 

“THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 
[3 vols. ] is throughout a sensible and well-executed 
story. Mr. BRINSLEY RICHARDS is a deft hand 
both in construction of plot and in descriptive 
narrative. His book is thoroughly enjoyable.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

‘*A story of middle-class life in which crime 
plays a more conspicuous part than love, is THE 
ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. The plot 
of this somewhat sensational novel is characterized 
by considerable ingenuity and originality...... There 
are smart sketches of character, notably those of 
Lady Looney, Madge Rose, and Chauncey Travers." 





The STANDARD says :— 
“SO NEAR AKIN (3 vols.] is a clever 
story, and if it is a first book we shall look forward 
with interest to its successor.” 


The ST. JAMESS GAZETTE says :— 

“The dénoiment in SO NEAR AKIN is 
tragical, but is told with great spirit, while the 
character of the heroine is drawn with a skill which 
would alone be sufficient to prove that in Mrs, 
BENGOUGH we have a new writer of high ability.” 





The MORNING PCST says :— 

“A country-town chronicle as well written as 
THE HALLETTS [38 vols.] has in itself many 
of the elements of a successful novel. When, added 
to these, the author has the simple yet graphic 
manner of LESLIE KEITH, it has a very real 
attraction for the lovers of wholesome fiction. The 
author has already shown talent for delineation of 
character, and in her present work Andrew Hallett, 
his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are clever as well as 
vigorous sketches,” 

The SPECTATOR says :— 

“The generalcharacter of THE HALLETTS 
is well indicated by its sub-title, ‘A Country Town 
Chronicle.’ ‘There is a fairly solid structure of plot, 
but the interest lies in the quietly truthful delinea- 
tion of various types of character.” 





The TIMES says :— 
_ “THE UNDERGRADUATE [2 vols.] 
is an extremely clever and sparkling novel. ‘The 
scenes in the Dissenting ‘ connexion’ in Seaborough 
are as full of knowledge and nearly as good as any- 
thing Mrs. Oliphant described in ‘The Chronicles 
of Carlingford,’” 
The MORNING POST says :— 

“Mr. DERING’S THE UNDERGRADU- 
ATE is on somewhat new lines. He treats the 
Gifficult incident of his hero’s love for the professor's 
wife with as much tact as can be desired, and not 
without a touch of humour.” 





ALSO NOW READY, 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘Dr. EDITH ROMNEY.’ 3 vols. 
AND 


VIOLET MOSES. By the Author of 


‘Mr. BASALGETTE'S AGENT.’ 3 vols. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
A LA 8S! _ By Rhoda Broughton. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
FORMING THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—@— 
NEW WORY BY THE REV. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


LADY BELCHER and HER 


FRIENDS. With Portrait of Lady Belcher. By the 
Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, Author of ‘The Friendships 

of Mary Russell Mitford,’ &c. 7 
“Mr. L’Estrange has given a pleasant account of a clever and genial 
woman, well known in society till her death only last year. There is 
thus scarcely a name distinguished during the eighty years of her life 
but finds some mention in these pages....Many of the anecdotes have 
the charm of novelty as well as raciness, and render the book eminently 


readable and attractive.”—Atheneum. ' 
'Estrange’s account of ‘ Lady Belcher and her Friends ’is likely 


‘Mr. L 

to prove acceptable to all who love anecdotes about well-known oy og 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. ; 
In 1 vol. crown 8v0. 6s. ds 

BENCH AND BAR: Reminiscences 
of One of the Last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON. 
With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 

Sixtieth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1891. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 


of MUNSTER, Author of ‘ Dorinda.’ 3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 
Foye Tiga of ‘A Village Hampden,’ ‘Both of Parish,’ 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 


PAUL WARREN 3vo 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 
— Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,’ ‘Barcaldine,’ &c. 
vols. 
““*A Harvest of Tares’ may be recommended as likely to amuse and 
interest the lover of light ani entertaining literature from start to 
finish.”—Saturday Review. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady 
VIRGINIA SANDARS, Author of ‘A Bitter Repentance.’ 3 vols. 
“Among the modern novels Lady Virginia San 's ‘A Life’s De- 
votion ’ is one of the most pleasing.”—Morning Post. 


The HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. 
oy renin CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ 


iding Sands,’&c. 3 vols. 
“The work has more hues of interest than the main one. It is well 
written throughout, and deserves to be widely read.”—Scotsman. 


A LADY OF MY OWN. By Helen 
PROTHERO LEWIS, Author of ‘ Her Heart’s Desire.’ 3 vols. 
“The author is an eminently pleasing novelist, who has, moreover, 
the gift of natural and unaffected pathos."—Morning Post. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M.E. 


LE CLERC, Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope.’ 2 vols. 
“This novel contains some capital character sketching, and is written 
in an exceptionally attractive style.”—Glasgow Heraid. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, Author 


of ‘St. Briavels,’ ‘Quatrefoil,’ &c. 3 vols. 





NEW SERIES OF CHEAP NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By 


M. E. LE CLERC. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel 
A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS | wanna. 
women: The UNKIND WORD. 
; A BRAVE LADY. 
. STUDIES from LIFE. 
The WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 





NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE 8AWS and MODERN |"ZALTS of AMERICAN 





The AMERICANS at HOME. 


INSTANCES. 
BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 

DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 


LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


“IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





DEAN & SON’S 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


—_ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Just ready, handsomely bound, large post 8vo. price 6s, 
By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Ven- 
detta Story. Illustrated by R. André. 

In this work the author gives a stirring narrative and 
vivid picture of the manners and customs of Corsica. Mr, 
Tonelli’s book shows both sides of the national character, 
and will be found exceedingly interesting as well as exciting. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8yo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


Or Library Edition, Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. By 
ARTHUR GODDARD. Being a Series of Anecdotal, 
Biographical, and Critical Monographs of the leading 
living Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, 
J. L. Toole, &e. 

Illustrated_by the best artists of the day, viz. :—‘‘ Alma,” 
Fred Barnard, Alfred Bryan, Phil May, Georges Pilotelle, 
J. Bernard Partridge, F. H. Townsend, and other well- 
known Artists. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d, 


SCENES THROUGH the BATTLE 


SMOKE; being Reminiscences in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR MALE, 
Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 
8 large Illustrations by Sidney Paget, War Artist to the 
Jllustrated London News in these Campaigns. 

Lord Cranbrook writes :—‘‘ Mr. Male’s personal knowledge 

of the events makes his interesting book more valuable.” 


Large post 8vo. handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 


PRISONS ; nop, egg age during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading 
actors in these terrible scenes. The thrilling narrative helps 
one to realize the self-denial and heroism of those who gave 
up much of the comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of 
the sick, wounded, and helples soldiers suddenly interred in 
fortress and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo. price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 


EMPIRE ; or, the Last i of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE de MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet 
Minister is full of anecdotes relating to all that 
amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, 
in the reign of Napoleon III.; also numerous Portraits and 
particulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the period. 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
The EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL; 


or, Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THIRD EDITION, price 6s. large post 8vo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries, 


In the press, ready shortly, 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 


Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. Is. 


By WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, 
Author of ‘F.R.S.,’ ‘The Three Boots, &c. 


A STRANGE PRISON. 


“ Written with spirit throughout, and holds the interest 
well sustained throughout.”—Scotsmin, 


Just ready, crown 8vo. Is. 
By HENRY CHARLES MOORE 


WHO WAS SHE? 


‘‘ Related with considerable skill. The first chapter holds 
the reader at once, and the really clever and interesting 
story is followed by the reader with greater interest till the 
question ‘Who was She ?’ is solved in the last chapter.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 


London: DEAN & Son, 160A, Fleet-street, E.C., 
Office of ‘ Debrett’s Peerage,’ 
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Horace Walpole: a Memoir. With an Appendix 
of Books printed at the Strawberry Hill 
Press. By Austin Dobson. With Illustra- 
tions by Percy and Léon Moran. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) 

The Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Peter Cunningham. 9 vols. 
Son.) 


Mr. Dosson’s memoir of Horace Walpole 
is a welcome contribution to the literature 
of Strawberry Hill. To an inexperienced 
author such a work would have appeared 
easy to write. The subject is fascinating ; 
the sources of information are numerous and 
easily accessible; Walpole lived in a most 
interesting epoch, and to him we owe a great 
part of our knowledge of the political and 
social events of those days. But a competent 
biographer like Mr. Dobson must have been 
well aware that Walpole’s life had already 
been exhaustively described in his own 
letters, and described in a manner which no 
other writer could venture to imitate. There 
are, moreover, no salient points in the story 
to guide the writer in his selection from the 
overwhelming mass of materials at his dis- 
posal, or to indicate any convenient divisions 
of the subject. Walpole’s career was, in 
fact, singularly devoid of exciting incidents. 
When he had scarcely arrived at manhood 
he was in possession of an ample income, 
which enabled him to live in ease and com- 
fort, to build his famous villa, to gratify his 
expensive tastes as a collector, and to die in 
his eightieth year with 91,000/. in the Funds. 

Yet in spite of the difficulties of his subject 
Mr. Dobson has accomplished his task in a 
highly satisfactory manner. With consider- 
able skill he has selected the most interesting 
tvents of Walpole’s life, and worked them 
up with picturesque details into a biography 
‘containing exactly the information that was 
required. On several occasions, too, he avails 
himself of his knowledge of the literary history 
of those times to lend additional interest to 
the facts which he relates. An instance of 
this occurs in his description of Walpole’s 
ever little pamphlet ‘A Letter from Xo 
Ho” which went through five editions in a 
lrtnight. We learn in a suggestive note 


Edited by 
(Bentley & 


that “the piece was briefly noticed in the. 


lnthly Review, where at that very date 








Oliver Goldsmith was working as the hind 
of Griffiths and his wife.” 

Mr. Dobson is very sceptical of the 
truth of the story that Horace Walpole 
was the son of Carr, Lord Hervey (a 


story that Croker accepted), and we share | 


his doubts. Such rumours were in those 
days not uncommon. Walpole himself in 
one of his letters states that Prior was sup- 
posed to be a brother of the Duke of Dorset 
—a piece of idle and extremely improbable 
gossip, not alluded to by any competent 
authority. The scandal about Walpole’s 
paternity can be clearly traced to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and that lady 
is not a particularly trustworthy autho- 
rity. Mr. Dobson might have added, too, 
that on this occasion she was decidedly 
a hostile witness. She detested Horace 
Walpole, and as one of the chief sup- 
porters of Maria Skerret (Sir Robert’s mis- 
tress and afterwards his second wife) she 
could not have been on friendly terms with 
Horace’s mother. 

At the death of Sir Robert Walpole his 
house in Arlington Street (now No. 5) was 
left by will to Horace, who had always, 
when in London, lived with his father; but 
to a “‘person of quality” a country, or at 
least a suburban, residence was likewise 
necessary, and two years later Walpole 
purchased from Mrs, Chenevix, the famous 
toy woman, a cottage at Twickenham, after- 
wards known as Strawberry Hill. “It isa 
little play-thing-house,”’ he writes to Con- 
way on the 8th of June, 1747, 

“*that I got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and 
is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set 


in enamelled meadows with filigree hedges :— 


A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little finches wave their wings in gold. 


Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, 
supply me continually with coaches and chaises : 
barges as solemn as Barons of the Exchequer 
move under my window; Richmond Hill and 
Ham Walk bound my prospect......Dowagers 
as plenty as flounders inhabit all around, and 
Pope’s ghost is just now skimming under my 
window by a most poetical moonlight.” 

The property, for which he paid 1,356/. 10s., 
contained five acres, to which he added nine 
more in the following year. In January, 
1750, he wrote to Mann, “‘I am going to 
build a little gothic castle at Strawberry 
Hill.” The scheme was not, however, 
realized so quickly as the designer probably 
expected. The laying out of the garden, 
the planting of the grounds, the building 
of the ‘little gothic castle” with its subse- 
quent additions, and the purchase of curio- 
sities and art treasures may be said to have 
occupied his laborious idleness for the re- 
maining fifty years of his life. 

Mr. Dobson gives an excellent description 
of Strawberry Hill with ‘‘the hoards and 
collections” which it contained. If we 
follow his account, it is easy with the help 
of the ground plans on p. 247 and p. 251 to 
understand the interior arrangement of the 
house. We may, in fact, without much 
trouble learn to find our way about the 
cloisters, refectory, armoury, gallery, break- 
fast room, star chamber, &c., and become 
better acquainted with their heterogeneous 
contents than were most of the visitors 
whom Horace Walpole delighted to show 
over his house. 

Strawberry Hill soon began to attract 
public curiosity, and became, as Walpole 





said, ‘‘the puppet show of the time.” 
The Duke of Cumberland came to see it 
in 1754, and in the following year it had ° 
the honour of a visit from the Princess 
Emily, who, not content with inspecting the 
public apartments, insisted on prying into 
the offices and servants’ rooms. Walpole, 
of course, pretended to be much annoyed 
at the constant intrusion of visitors, but 
his complaints were not believed to be 
serious. Madame du Deffand told him 
openly that he had not built his eccentric 
castle and filled it with curiosities for the 
sake of himself and his friends. ‘Oh! 
vous n’étes pas fiché,” she writes, ‘‘ qu’on 
vienne voir votre chateau.” 

In the choice of his society Walpole 
showed something of the same tastes which 
influenced him in the formation of his 
picture gallery and other collections. He 
was not insensible to beauty either in art 
or in real life, but his chief ambition was 
that everything around him should be in- 
teresting and uncommon. In looking over 
a list of his friends we cannot help suspect- 
ing that in many cases their claims to his. 
regard consisted in some quality or expe- 
riences which differed from those of the 
generality of other people. Another, and 
perhaps even stronger, recommendation to 
Walpole’s favour was to have some con- 
nexion with the Court, a distinction which 
in his eyes enhanced the attractions even of 
persons like Lady Hervey and Lady Suffolk. 
It would not be just to attribute this feel- 
ing to vulgarity or a mere childish admira- 
tion of royalty. It proceeded partly from 
his love of fashionable scandal, of which 
the Court was always a hotbed, and to 
some extent also it was due to his anti- 
quarian fondness for state ceremonial. One. 
of Walpole’s best-known friendships was. 
with Madame du Deffand. In outward cir-- 
cumstances her history differed little from. 
that of other noble French ladies of her time, 
yet she was no ordinary person. While still 
in a convent the originality of her mind had 
shown itself in her unconventional ideas 
on religion. Massillon, whose sincerity and 
eloquence had stirred even the conscience 
of the king, was sent to reason with her. 
She received him with becoming respect, 
listened attentively to his exhortations, 
and remained firm in her own unorthodox 
opinions. After the interview, when the 
prelate was questioned on the subject, he 
would only exclaim: ‘She is charming.” 
It was even said afterwards that she re- 
fused to pray to be converted, as she feared 
that her request might be granted, and the 
prospect of a virtuous life appeared to her 
to be uninviting. When Walpole first saw 
Madame du Deffand she was not far from 
her seventieth year, but in spite of old age 
and the loss of her eyesight she retained 
her vigorous mind, her wit, and her love 
of society. These qualities, however, had 
perhaps less importance in his estimation 
than the fact that she had been for a short. 
time the mistress of the Regent Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, and could tell her English 
friend something about the notorious sup- 
pers at the Palais Royal. 

Walpole had a weakness for the society 
of actresses. Mrs. Clive lived in his cottage 
(which she called Clive-den) for the last 
thirty years of her life, and he loved to 
saunter there on the summer evenings and 
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listen to her experiences of the theatre. 
Johnson himself confessed that the Clive 
was a good thing to sit by, as she always 
understood what was said to her, but he 
thought Mrs. Pritchard a vulgar idiot, and 
he would have been surprised to hear that 
she, too, sometimes dined at Strawberry 
Hill. Another friend of Walpole was Mrs. 
Abington, and his letters to her could not 
have been written in more deferential terms 
if she had been a princess of the blood royal. 
In his early days he had some slight ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Bracegirdle. The 
careers of these last two ladies extended 
over a long space of time. Anne Brace- 
girdle must have certainly been acting 
before 1690. Mrs. Abington’s last appear- 
ance was in 1799. Walpole’s family was 
connected with Peg Woffington by the 
marriage of her sister with his nephew 
George Cholmondeley. It does not appear, 
however, that Mrs. Woffington had any per- 
sonal knowledge of Walpole, though towards 
the end of her life she lived at Teddington. 
Perhaps he may have thought that her 
unfriendly relations with Mrs. Clive would 
have made the acquaintance embarrassing. 

Mr. Dobson’s remarks on Walpole’s 
letters are rather trite, and scarcely require 
much comment. No one ever doubted that 
Walpole’s literary reputation depended on 
his letters, or that this reputation appeared 
likely to be permanent. His admiration 
for Madame de Sévigné is well known. Her 
letters were kept in a place of honour in 
his writing-room, with a collection of books 
relating to herself and her friends. A picture 
of one of her residences in Paris hung in his 
breakfast-room ; and her portrait on a snuff- 
box, given to him by Madame du Deffand, 
was among his most highly prized treasures. 
But though Madame de Sévigné appears to 
have been his ideal, she certainly was not 
his model in epistolary composition. Their 
styles were totally distinct, and differed 
almost as much as their personal characters. 
Madame de Sévigné possessed, we need 
hardly say, remarkable powers of observa- 
tion; her choice of expressions is delightful 
and often entirely new; without any thought 
of producing an effect, she allows herself to 
be carried away by her subject and to write 
on without knowing where she would end. 
«Je commence toujours sans savoir ou cela 
ira,” she wrote to her daughter in 1677. But 
her greatest charm is her sincerity, her fresh- 
ness, and her intensely lovable disposition. 
Almost the only point of resemblance 
between Madame de Sévigné’s manner and 
that of Walpole is the conversational turn 
which both writers so often employ. They 
both, moreover, from their birth and _posi- 
tion had exceptional opportunities of obtain- 
ing the best information on all the social 
and political gossip of their times. 

The charge of affectation has often been 
brought against Walpole, but this is, we 
think, due to misapprehension. His style 
is rarely affected except when he tried to 
be natural or pathetic, but he was always 
artificial. It appears that he usually pre- 
pared a memorandum of the subjects and 
anecdotes which he intended to mention, 
and was particularly careful of the order in 
which they should occur. One of his prin- 
cipal aims was to be concise, and never to 
dwell too long on a single topic or exhaust 
the interest of his correspondent. We also 





remark that he frequently keeps his best 
story to the last, and then finishes abruptly 
with ‘adieu, dear child,’ or some other 
informal ending. The “dear child” was 
perhaps Sir Horace Mann, sixteen years 
his senior, whom he never saw during the 
last forty-four years of their intimacy. Wal- 
pole sometimes shocks modern readers by 
his apparent heartlessness. This, however, 
was not intended by him to be taken 
seriously. His cynical remarks were em- 
ployed to heighten the effect of a good story, 
or to give an unusual turn to the topic under 
discussion. In speaking, for instance, of 
the death of a young lady, he alludes to the 
grief of the family, and adds that her parents 
were inconsolable—as there was to be a new 
opera next week. This may have been in 
bad taste, but it is absurd to ascribe it to 
callousness or want of feeling. 

Walpole’s letters, besides their other at- 
tractions, are full of valuable information, 
and may be read with greater interest 
in the present day than at the time when 
they were originally written. With all their 
defects and peculiarities they are unsur- 
passed by anything of the same sort in our 
language ; but with all our admiration for 
these brilliant records of an interesting 
epoch, we confess that after reading a 
volume of Madame de Sévigné we return 
to Walpole with lessened zest and enjoy- 
ment. We still appreciate his consum- 
mate art; but for a time we feel the absence 
of reality, and something appears to be 
wanting. 

Our review of Mr. Dobson’s work would 
be incomplete without a tribute of praise to 
the handsome appearance of the volume. 
It would have deserved a place on the shelves 
of the fastidious subject of the memoir, 
though we fear he would scarcely have been 
satisfied with the illustrations. These are 
not worthy of such asumptuous publication, 
but we think that the artist is not so much 
to be blamed as some defects in the plates 
or in the method of printing the impres- 
sions. We hope that eventually the pub- 
lishers will see their way to issuing a cheap 
edition of this interesting biography. 

Messrs. Bentley have reissued Cunning- 
ham’s well-known and handsome edition of 
Walpole’s letters, and made such correc- 
tions as stereotyped plates admit of. Con- 
sequently no additional letters are supplied, 
or a letter to Chute of February 6th, 1759, 
published in ‘The History of the Vyne’ 
we reviewed some years ago, would, no 
doubt, have been included. At vol. iii. p. 372 
Croker’s note declaring that Dr. Hill’s—he 
means Sir John Hill’s—books “are still 
useful as works of reference,’”’ should have 
been expunged. At vol. iv. p. 302 Cun- 
ningham says Mrs. Cornelys lived in Soho 
Square; it might have been added it was at 
Carlisle House. A reference to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s letters should have 
been added at p. 185 of vol. i. for an account 
of Chloé the cook. Pyne’s ‘ Wine and Wal- 
nuts’ contains a description of Walpole, 
Mrs. Clive, and George II., which no doubt 
would have had a note had circumstances 
permitted. But, in spite of all drawbacks, 
we thank Mr. Bentley heartily for this new 
edition, in which additions have been made 
to the portraits and the notes generally im- 
proved. Any one who desires to read Wal- 
pole should obtain these handsome volumes. 





They form one of the most welcome works 
the season has produced. 








A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D.; Wn, 
Wayte, M.A.; and G. E. Marindin, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
2 vols. (Murray.) 

Tue first edition of Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 

of Antiquities’ was issued in periodical 

instalments, and completed in 1842; the 
second, revised and enlarged, was published 
in 1848, and has remained unaltered til] 
this year. The third edition appears under 
much the same circumstances as the first, 

In 1840, if we may trust the tradition of 

our elders, the great books of reference on 

antiquities were still the Roman ‘Thesaurus’ 
of Greevius, published between 1694 and 

1699; the Greek of Gronovius (1697-1702); 

and Montfaucon’s ‘Antiquité Expliquée,’ 

published in 1719, a supplement being 
added in 1724. The manuals for the use 
of schoolboys were still Potter’s ‘Greek 

Antiquities,’ which was first published in 

1699; and Adam’s ‘Roman Antiquities,’ 

published in 1791. Who that ever reached 

the sixth form of an old school is not 
familiar with the backs of these books, seen 
through the brass grating of the head 
master’s bookcase? Many a boy, too, who 
never reached the sixth form knows them 
well as silent witnesses of his sufferings, 
There is a tempting opportunity here 
for a sentimental digression, but this is 
scarcely the place for it. At any rate, 
in 1840 the books of reference were 
very old, yet the preceding fifty years 
had been years of extraordinary activity in 
research. A few names only need be cited. 

Consider how much Boeckh, Meier, Sché- 

mann, and K. O. Miiller had done for our 

knowledge of Greece; what Niebuhr and 

Savigny had done for Roman history and 

law; what Eckhel had done for numis- 

matics ; what Welcker, Guattani, Visconti, 
and others for the history of ancient art, 
and it will be abundantly evident what 
need there was for a new summary of 
classical learning such as that projected by 

Dr. Smith or, in Germany a little later, by 

Pauly. The fifty years which have followed 

have not been less active. Excavations in 

all parts of Europe have enormously in- 
creased the material apparatus of study; 
epigraphy and archeology have been raised 
almost to the dignity of exact sciences, while 
photography and the many processes founded 
on photography have enabled every scholar 
to feel an interest in, and to obtain a toler- 
able knowledge of, these sciences without 
going the grand tour. The late ‘Dictionary 
of Antiquities,’ if the expression may be 
allowed, was thus not only out of date, but 
had fallen into contempt. It wanted not 
merely revision, but rewriting. The task 
was formidable; but, in spite of great diffi- 
culties and some ill luck, it has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and we congratulate 

Dr. Smith that he is able once more, in his 

seventy-eighth year, to confer a great boon 

on all English-speaking students of classical 
literature. 

The new edition is about twice as large 
as the old, and has engaged more than 
twice as many contributors. ‘The first 
volume, which has been supervised by Mr. 
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Wayte, shows signs that it has been many 
years in hand, and that there has been a 
sort of /ampadedromia in the work. The 
torch of Roman law, for instance, was first 
carried by Mr. Roby, who handed it to 
Mr. Whittuck, who, dropping with ex- 
haustion, passed it on to the vigorous 
keeping of Dr. Moyle; and the time occu- 
pied in the race may be guessed from the 
aucity of references to Willems, whose 
‘Droit Public Romain’ appeared in 1884, 
or to the third edition of Mommsen’s 
‘Staatsrecht,’ which began in 1887. The 
pace, it is true, has been much faster 
than that of Daremberg and Saglio, whose 
magnificent ‘Dictionnaire,’ commenced in 
1867, is still at letter D, and rather faster 
than Iwan-Miiller, who began in 1886, and is 
still far from the end; but the book has un- 
doubtedly suffered from being too long at 
ress. Leaving this point, however, for 
the moment, we will say something first of 
the general contents of the volume. 

The titles of the old edition were so care- 
fully selected that not many remained to be 
added. In the first seven letters of the 
alphabet the following are the only con- 
siderable articles that we have noted as 
entirely new, viz., ‘‘Agrimetatio,” ‘ Arith- 
metica,” “* Artifex,” *¢ Auleeum ”’ (though 
there was an article ‘‘ Siparium’”’ in former 
editions), ‘‘Chryselephantina,” ‘‘Coriarius,”’ 
“Qursus Publicus,” ‘‘ Kyrios,” ‘Duodecim 
Scripta,” ‘‘Exoules Diké,” ‘ Gemma,” 
“Genos,” and ‘‘Groma.’”’ There are several 
others of less importance, especially on legal 
topics. But the drastic alteration which the 
book has undergone may be estimated 
from the fact that the letters A—J occupied 
only 663 pages in the second edition, 
against 1,052 of the same size in the third. 
A few articles of note remain as they 
stood formerly, such as “Agora” and 
“ Architectura,” by the late Mr. P. Smith; 
and “Chirurgia,” by the veteran Dr. 
W. A. Greenhill. Of the rest, a large 
proportion have been so completely re- 
written that the name of the earlier 
contributor is not appended to them. 
Among these we may especially men- 
tion ‘“ Actio,” by Mr. Roby; “As,” 
and some other articles on coinage, by 
Prof. P. Gardner; ‘‘Cena,” ‘ Choregus,” 
“Chorus,” and “ Exercitus” (a very good 
monograph), by Mr. L. CO. Purser; ‘Fictile,”’ 
by Mr. Cecil Smith; ‘ Imperium,” by 
Mr. Strachan Davidson; ‘ Eisangelia,” 
“Edictum,” ‘Infamia,” and many other 
articles on law, by Messrs. Wayte, Hager, 
Whittuck, and Moyle. More often, how- 
ever, a certain pietas has induced the 
editors to add to each article the initials 
of the original writer together with those 
of the reviser. Prof. Wilkins, perhaps, 
and Mr. Flather lose as much as anybody 
by this generosity. 

In saying that the first volume has suffered 
y delay, we mean that it does not always 
tepresent the best opinions procurable at the 
date when it was published, and that it 
would have deserved more praise in 1885 
than it does in 1891. We have already 
mentioned Willems and Mommsen’s last 
dition as works which might have been 
wed throughout. To these could be added 
many more, such as the revised edition of 
‘Der Attische Process,’ which was finished 
n 1887, some volumes of Iwan- Miiller’s 





‘Handbuch,’ Baumeister’s ‘ Denkmiiler,’ 
and several works on chronology. Mr. 
Haigh’s ‘Attic Theatre’ (1889) was, per- 
haps, too late; and the editors can only 
be commiserated on the appearance of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian papyrus just after they 
had finished their labours. The delay which 
we have mentioned is possibly not uncon- 
nected with another fault, namely, that there 
are too many contributors. It is hardly to 
be expected that an editor should be able to 
drive a team of forty-four writers, living in 
all parts of the British Isles, so as to bring 
each up to time, and to secure that none of 
them shall repeat or contradict any other. 
It has happened thus, for instance, that the 
substance of ‘‘ Angaria”’ is repeated under 
“‘Cursus Publicus,” and part of ‘ Agri- 
metatio’’ under ‘‘Groma”’; while the article 
‘‘ Auctoritas Patrum’’—which, by the way, 
does not say for what purpose the auctoritas 
was required—seems to be at variance with 
the article ‘‘Comitia.”” Moreover, of the 
forty-four writers, not very many are really 
first-rate authorities on the subjects which 
they treat. They are, in many instances, 
mere compilers, who have collected all the 
available details, but have not been able 
to arrange them in an instructive manner. 
The work would probably have been done 
better and more promptly if, like Bau- 
meister’s ‘ Denkmialer,’ it had been divided 
among only a dozen picked writers. There 
does not seem, however, to be a large 
crop of errors which may not fairly be 
attributed to one or other of the faults 
already named. We have noted the follow- 
ing under letter OC. The article ‘‘ Censor” 
does not state that the censorship could 
be held with another office. The census 
equester, senatorius, &c., are not noticed. The 
fusion of the centumviri with the decemviri 
stlitibus judicandis is not mentioned. The 
article ‘‘Choregus” contains several mislead- 
ing statements, especially in regard to the 
prize and the didascalie. It is assumed that 
the chorus danced on the thymele, as Miiller 
maintains. Under “ Chronologia” it is not 
noticed that the Olympic festival was about 
July, and that allowance must be made for 
this in translating Olympiads into our era. 
Under ‘‘ Civitas” podaxes and pddwves are 
identified, though the former were free and 
the latter slaves; and it is said that a 
Latinus could become a Roman citizen by 
filling a magistracy in his native town, 
without adding that he had to remove to 
Rome too. The article ‘‘Clavis” is sin- 
gularly obscure, and does not explain any 
of the well-known difficulties. Under 
“‘ Codex” nothing is said of dé€Aro., which 
have no separate article. There is a table 
of ascent and descent given with ‘‘ Cognati,” 
but it is not so good as that in Ramsay’s 
‘Roman Antiquities,’ and no table is given 
of Greek family names. Under ‘‘ Comeedia”’ 
the number of actors is not mentioned, nor 
is the omission remedied under “ Histrio.” 
There is no article ‘“‘Oursus Honorum,” 
nor anything said on the subject under 
‘‘Honores.” There is no article ‘“‘Campus 
Martius,” and no map with “Forum.” We 
have noted elsewhere many other errors or 
omissions of the same kind, which, though 
singly they are not of the gravest import- 
ance, detract very much from the merit of 


_the book. 


Mr. Marindin has so far profited by the 





experience of Mr. Wayte that the second 
volume is beyond question a good deal 
better than the first. Not only does it 
contain a larger proportion of interest- 
ing subjects, but the contributors are in 
several instances scholars of higher reputa- 
tion, and the whole work is more nearly 
up to date. For instance, in the article 
‘* Navis,” which is pretty near the begin- 
ning, Dr. Warre cites books which appeared 
in 1887 and 1888 ; and under “ Theatrum,” 
which is a good distance from the end, Prof. 
Jebb quotes (unfortunately, as it happens) 
the English account of the theatre at Mega- 
lopolis, which first appeared only about a 
year ago. The articles also show more 
independence of research and judgment, 
and are more creditable to English scholar- 
ship—a criticism which may be verified by 
turning to those which bear the initials of 
Prof. Pelham, Prof. Middleton, Prof. Ridge- 
way, Mr. Strachan Davidson, or (if we may 
claim him) Mr. Hager. A cursory inspec- 
tion, however, will suffice to detect a con- 
siderable number of omissions and discre- 
pancies such as we notice in vol.i. There 
is no articleon ‘‘ Manus,” though a good deal 
is said on this subject under ‘‘ Matrimonium”’ 
and ‘‘ Patria Potestas.” Mr. Cecil Torr has 
already in these columns dealt severely with 
the article ‘‘ Navis”’; but a critic who is not 
an expert on the subject may notice that 
this article differs, in regard to the status 
of oarsmen, from what is said - under 
‘‘Servus’”’; and that the index does not con- 
tain any reference to d:éxrdovs or repirdovs, 
though there is a brief reference to these 
manceuvres in the article. A most insufficient 
account of Greek names is given under 
‘‘Nomen,” nothing being said either about 
deme-names or the names of women. Under 
“‘Orator” it would have been proper to 
speak of the fees of advocates, and to give a 
cross-reference to “‘Lex Cincia.” There is no 
article ‘‘ Paracataloge,” and the subject does 
not seem to be mentioned under ‘‘ Musica” 
or ‘Tragoedia,” though it is very im- 
portant to the conception of a Greek 
dramatic performance. Under “ Patricii” 
facts are repeated at length which had 
already been given under ‘ Auctoritas 
Patrum,” and, though these twoarticles agree 
with one another, they do not seem to agree 
with the opinion expressed under ‘ Senatus.” 
In the article ‘‘Timema” no mention is 
made of the mivdxiov tiyntixdv which was 
used in the assessment. Most unfortunately, 
as we have before remarked, the ‘ Constitu- 
tion of Athens’ was published after the 
whole of this ‘ Dictionary’ was printed, but 
the editors have added an appendix which 
discusses carefully almost all the innova- 
tions due to that treatise. Even here, 
however, we notice a few omissions. The 
pseudo-Aristotle says that Solon’s weights 
were pei(w tov Pedwveiwv, whereas the 
article ‘‘ Pondera”’ clearly implies that they 
were less. No mention is made of oi 
tiv pvAjv dSuxdfovres, and, though it is 
probably intended to identify them with oi 
tetrapaxovra, this is not in accordance with 
Mr. Kenyon’s note (‘Const.,’ p. 130). A 
curious use of the word cvkofdvtys was also 
worth notice as applied (p. 112) édv tis 
brocxopevds TL pr Torjon TY Sjpw. If little 
defects of this kind can be discovered in 
turning over the leaves, doubtless a good 
many more remain to be. detected by the 
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working student, to his annoyance. But 
they are probably inevitable in any book of 
the kind, for to avoid them altogether an 
editor should know enough to be able to 
write the whole dictionary himself, which is 
impossible. Let us, therefore, be thankful 
for what we have got, and congratulate Mr. 
Murray and his editors on the completion of 
a work which is good enough to be indis- 
pensable, and which, if it had waited for 
perfection, would hardly have appeared at 
all. 








Galloway, Ancient and Modern. By P. M. 
McKerlie. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


TxHIs monograph proves, at any rate, that the 
“wild Scots of Galloway” are not extinct. 
The author holds as tenacious a Celtic atti- 
tude towards Normans, Saxons, and other 
dogs as any old McCairill or McDouall, if, 
indeed, the doubtful dealings of the latter 
clan with Edward I. and others may not be 
held to make them an exception from Celtic 
brotherhood. There is fine miscellaneous 
feeding for the antiquary and ethnologist 
in these pages. Yet it is to be regretted 
that so much interesting matter should be 
conveyed in a halting, confused, and un- 
grammatical style, burdened with repeti- 
tions, impeded by digressions, and disfigured 
by serious defects of information on topics 
extraneous to the subject. What are we to 
make of an author who holds that South 
Britain was divided about a.p. 450 into 
seven kingdoms, and that in a.p. 827, pre- 
cisely, ‘‘their union formed England” ; 
who takes the trouble to inform us that the 
Order of Knights Templars was instituted 
to defend Jerusalem, that ‘‘they became 
well known in Scotland, and although 
rather contradictory [7c], they followed the 
example of the Church in gathering wealth”; 
who says Sir Walter Scott ‘received the 
information about Helen Walker and her 
sister from Mrs. Goldie of Craigmuir, 
whose [sic] history is immortalized in the 
pages of the ‘ Heart of Midlothian’” ; who 
puts one truth this way :— 

‘*The people in the Lowlands who were not 
Celtic, when temporarily held by those south of 
the Tweed, were more of Scandinavian origin 
than Saxon, ”— 


and another thus :— 

‘“‘The ruin of the Irish-Scottish Church was 
commenced by Margaret...... She may be called 
a saint, but must be classed as an interfering 
woman ” ? 

Yet in view of the great pains taken by the 
-author to investigate the early history of a 
most interesting district, it would be un- 
gracious to add to a list (which would prove 
a long one) of eccentricities of style. He 
has, at any rate, made clear a position or 
two, which are more or less tenable, in the 
midst of the ethnological and historical 
haze which enwraps one of the best-disputed 
fields of the tribes from which our nation is 
evolved. Galloway, he reminds us, is close 
to Ireland, a country which in early times 
was no more completely homogeneous in 
race than Britain, and whither and whence 
there was a perpetual ebb and flow of 
Scots and Norsemen from and into the 
peninsula which formed the southern portion 
of Strathclyde. The Picts of Galloway men- 
tioned in early writers he holds to be Scots 
of the Dalfiatach clan, akin to the Dalriads 





of Argyllshire, Pict as applied to them being 
a descriptive, not a generic name, and used 
as loosely as Saxon, in the same way, was 
used for Angle, Jute, or Norseman. The 
Cimbro-Gaelo-Teutonic Northern Picts are 
not to be confounded with them. That the 
settlement of the Irish Scots in Galloway 
was a gradual process, and that their ex- 
pulsion of the Cymric inhabitants took place 
in the last half of the ninth century (about 
876), and is not to be confused with the 
Norse attack on Cumbria at the same period, 
we think our author has established. We 
are inclined to think also that he has ex- 
ploded the idea of Galloway having been a 
separate kingdom from Strathclyde even 
after the Cymric exodus. With Eocha the 
Bald in 1018 the kingdom of Strathclyde 
came to an end, and Galloway passed 
entirely under the rule of the Norsemen, 
who held it for two hundred years. It was 
part of the territories of the great Thorfinn, 
was seized by the King of Scots on the 
downfall of the Norsemen under Magnus, 
and consolidated definitely with Scotland 
in the time of David I. The author argues 
earnestly in support of his theory of Norse 
occupation, not omitting to observe that in 
nothing was the versatility of those con- 
querors more clearly shown (as was also the 
case with their Norman descendants) than in 
acquiring the manners and language of their 
subjects. He also truly points out that a 
‘‘Mac” prefixed to a name is not a con- 
clusive proof of Gaelic blood. He in- 
stances McGill, which he takes to be 
derived from Jarl Gille, a viceroy under 
Thorfinn (the later instance of McWilliam 
in Ireland might have strengthened his 
argument). 

We think he is less convincing when he 
points out that the Lords of Galloway of 
the Fergus line were “aliens,” and in a 
conspicuous absence of proof we should be 
more inclined to follow family tradition. 
But we bear in mind that a McDouall sided 
with the English invader, while a McKerlie 
was the partisan of Wallace, and pass on. 
He is, perhaps, not too severe on the barons 
of the Wars of the Succession, but it must 
be remembered that the anarchy of the 
times threatened a resolution of the con- 
solidated fabric governed by Alexander III. 
into its very diversified atoms, and duty as 
well as interest was often divided. On the 
author’s raid on the Normans in general 
little need be said. It may be they were 
not all Norsemen, nor many of them of 
patrician blood eight hundred years ago, 
yet few people would despise a veritable 
descent from the masters of Europe, of 
whom certainly the bluest-blooded Gallo- 
vidian never was one. Our author is not 
very well up in English surnames. In 
the apocryphal List of Dives, which he 
prints in his appendix, it is notable that 
out of some four hundred names about a 
quarter are the names of Englishmen of all 
ranks to this day. As to his remarks on 
the peerage, has he heard of Courtenay, 
Neville, Talbot, Berkeley, Grey, Clinton, 
Lumley, or West? Ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. 

We thank him, though, for an entertain- 
ing, if not quite admirable book, the closing 
chapters of which are pleasantly descriptive 
of modern Galloway. Even in these we 
note some curious prejudices. It is strange 





to say of the house of Garlies that, except in 
having descended from a common ancestor, they 
had nothing to do with the royal Stewarts 
And how does Mr. McKerlie make old 
Father Huddleston to be Charles J], 


illegitimate son? But in spite of pre- 
judices and fatuities our author has de. 
served well of his country. 








Pearl: an English Poem of the Fourteenth, 
Century. Edited, with a Modern Render. 
ing, by Israel Gollancz. (Nutt.) 


Tue poem which Mr. Gollancz has re-edited 
in this tasteful volume is well known to 
students of Middle English as one of the few 
English works of the fourteenth century— 
the writings of Chaucer being excepted— 
which possess any really extraordinary de. 
gree of poetic beauty. It was originally 
edited by Dr. Morris in 1864, together with 
two other pieces by the same author, in the 
first of the volumes issued by the Early 
English Text Society. Dr. Morris’s edition 
was a performance of more than ordin 
ability. There was at that time probably no 
other scholar who could have grappled suc- 
cessfully with the manifold difficulties pre- 
sented by the poem; and, notwithstanding 
the great progress that has been made in 
the study of Middle English during the 
past twenty-seven years, the points in which 
the original edition requires correction are, 
comparatively speaking, surprisingly few. 
Mr. Gollancz has rectified certain erroneous 
readings in the text, and has in several 
instances supplied the true interpretation 
of obscure passages which Dr. Morris had 
failed to understand; but his object has 
not been so much to remedy the defects of 
the former edition as to render the poem 
accessible to a wider circle of readers. For 
this purpose he has accompanied the text 
with an interpaged translation. In order 
to judge fairly of the merit of this transla- 
tion it is necessary to bear in mind that it 
is intended to be useful to two distinct 
classes of readers. In the first place it is 
meant to serve as an aid to the interpreta- 
tion of the original text, which in many 
passages is hard reading even to scholars; 
and in the second place it endeavours to give 
some notion of the beauty of the poem to 
lovers of poetry who have little or no know- 
ledge of fourteenth century English. It 
would no doubt be possible to produce 
either a more strictly literal version, or one 
that would more adequately represent the 
poetic qualities of the original; and it is 
easy to find fault with Mr. Gollancz for 
having aimed at two inconsistent objects. 
His justification is that he has attained 
considerable degree of success in both. 
The students who are most familiar with 
the original will, we are sure, be the first to 
confess that the translation is a useful help 
to the understanding of the grammati 
construction and of the course of the 
thought in many obscure passages. On the 
other hand, lovers of poetry who read the 
translation (with an occasional glance at 
the opposite page) will not fail to recogni 
that the poem is a jewel too precious to be 
reserved for the exclusive enjoyment 0 
philologists. A sufficient proof of this latter 
assertion may be found in the four lines 
which the Poet Laureate has permitted the 
editor to prefix to the volume:— 
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We lost you—for how long a time— 

True Pearl of our poetic prime! 

We found you, and you gleam re-set 

In Britain’s lyric coronet, 
The beautiful drawing by Mr. Holman 
Hunt which appears as a frontispiece is a 
further evidence that Mr. Gollancz has not 
been wholly unsuccessful in his endeavour to 
gain appreciation for the poem outside the 
narrow circle of Middle English specialists. 


Unlike any other of the longer works of 
early English literature, the poem is an ex- 
pression of personal feeling. The poet tells 
how, overcome with grief, he fell asleep on the 

ave of his lost ‘‘ Pearl””—his little daughter 
who died before she was two years old—and 
how in his dream she appeared to him 
standing crowned and in shining raiment, 
in a beautiful land on the other side of a 
river which he longed in vain to cross. She 
discourses to him of the joys of paradise ; 
then, at her bidding, he wanders along 
the bank of the river until suddenly he 
comes in sight of the celestial city, through 
whose golden streets is passing the bridal 
procession of the Lamb. Amid the glorified 
throng he beholds the figure of his ‘lyttel 
quene.”’ ‘Transported with the sight, he 
essays to throw himself into the stream in 
order to swim across; but at that moment 
he awakes, to find himself still at the grave 
of his ‘‘ Pearl,” but with his bitter sense of 
loss changed into submission and thankful- 
ness to God. 

All that is certainly known of the 
writer is that he was the author of the 
three other poems preserved in the same 
MS.—one of them being ‘Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight.’ Another piece 
which has been ascribed to him by Traut- 
mann, and which certainly contains many 
of his characteristic expressions, is the story 
of St. Erkenwald in Horstmann’s ‘ Alt- 
englische Legenden.’ Mention has already 
been made in the Atheneum of the interest- 
ing suggestion that the poet was no other 
than ‘‘the philosophical Strode” referred to 
by Chaucer in the ‘ Troilus.’ Without pro- 
fessing to regard this conjecture as a demon- 
strated fact, Mr. Gollancz puts the argu- 
ments in its favour very effectively. Strode 
is said to have written an elegiac poem of 
great beauty, called ‘Phantasma.’ The de- 
scription certainly suits the ‘ Pearl’ admir- 
ably, and there is no other known work of 
the period to which it could apply. The 
keen interest which the poet shows in 
theology, and the orthodoxy of his reli- 
gious sentiments, entirely agree with all 
that is known of Strode, who was an 
adversary of Wyclif and a distinguished 
philosopher. Mr. Gollancz remarks, we 
think correctly, that Chaucer’s mention of 
Strode is of the nature of a jest at the ex- 

— of a poet whose severe purity might 

expected to disapprove of the free tone 
of the ‘ Troilus.’ If this interpretation be 

sound, the passage might refer with peculiar 
appropriateness to the author of ‘Sir 
Gawayne’ and of the poetic homily on 
‘Cleanness.’ So far as is known at pre- 
sent, there are no facts which are opposed 
to the tempting hypothesis of Strode’s 
authorship of ‘ Pearl’; and if only some 
evidence could be found to connect the 
ee with the North-West Midland 
istrict, to which the dialect of the poems 
belongs, it might be regarded as highly 





probable. Mr. Gollancz thinks that the 
poet was born in Lancashire, ‘or, perhaps, 
somewhat to the north.” So far as the 
evidence of modern dialect goes, it points 
rather to the south than the north of Lan- 
cashire, the occasional northern forms 
occurring in the poems being probably due 
to imitation of Northumbrian models; but 
this argument must not be pressed too 
strongly, because (as the example of Kentish 
shows) modern dialects do not -always de- 
scend from those spoken in the same dis- 
tricts in the fourteenth century. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Gollancz’s 
original contributions to the interpretation 
of the poem will in general be unanimously 
accepted by scholars. There are, however, 
a few instances in which his explanations do 
not appear to be satisfactory. In stanza 1 
the proposed change of “ fordolked” (which 
Morris renders ‘ wounded”) into ‘‘for- 
dokked”’ is of questionable propriety. The 
word fordokked does not elsewhere occur, 
and could only mean “docked,” ‘‘cur- 
tailed.” Mr. Gollancz’s rendering of the 
line ‘‘I dewyne fordokked of luf-daungere ”’ 
is, ‘‘I pine, despoiled of love’s dominion,” 
which gives an unwarranted meaning to 
the word daungere. Dr. Morris’s reading 
yields a satisfactory sense; if the text 
requires alteration at all, we should prefer 
Jordolled, ‘‘stupefied,” a word which is 
actually recorded. In stanza 23 the line 
“That oght of noght has mad the cler” 
appears to mean “That has clearly made for 
thee something out of nothing.” Mr. Gol- 
lancz translates ‘‘ That has bereft thee of no 
whit.” This is less appropriate in the con- 
text, and there is no analogy either for taking 
oght of noght to mean “‘nothing at all,” or for 
supposing that ‘‘to make clear” could stand 
for ‘‘to bereave of.” In stanza 32 Mr. 
Gollancz reads, ‘‘I am but mol and marrez 
[ MS. marerez] mysse,” which he renders ‘‘I 
am but dust; grief woundeth me.” This is 
obviously forced ; perhaps the right reading 
would be manerez. In the line ‘“‘ Hondelyngez 
harme that dyt not ille’’ (stanza 57), a ren- 
dering of innocens manibus in the 24th Psalm, 
the word hondelynges is surely an adverb, 
‘‘ with his hands”; but both Mr. Gollancz 
and Dr. Morris take it as a noun meaning 
‘servants,’ though no such use is found 
elsewhere. In stanza 82 Mr. Gollancz reads 
launcez, which he explains in the glossary 
as ‘‘branches,” but in the translation as 
thickets.” Possibly the right word is 
laundez, plural of launde (glossed saltus in 
the ‘Promptorium’); the scribe may have 
written Jauntez, the substitution of nt for nd 
being frequent with him. In the glossary 
we note a few slips that require correction. 
Aloynte is inadvertently glossed as ‘‘re- 
deemed ”’ instead of ‘removed afar.” Brent 
(stanza 9) is not an adjective, “‘ bright,” but 
the past tense of brennen, ‘to burn.” The 
word 30¢ in the first stanza is explained as 
equivalent tothe Anglo-Saxon 3eat, preterite 
of 3¢tan, “get.” But it would be hard to 
find a parallel of early date for the use of 
this verb in the sense of the modern “‘to get 
away”; and as the poet several times sub- 
stitutes a ¢ for a final d to obtain a rhyme, 
it seems permissible to suggest that 30¢ 
stands for ode, “‘ went.” 

The orthography adopted in the text is 
open to some objections. The substitution 
of cz for the ¢z of Morris’s edition, in words 





like watz, gots (‘‘ was,” “goes’’), we believe 
to be quite wrong; the editor himself ex- 
presses some misgiving on this point in his 
preface. The letter p is transcribed by th; 
this is allowable enough, but the representa- 
tion of 3 sometimes by gh and sometimes by 
y is inconvenient, as it necessitates such 
awkward combinations of letters as yyld, 
byye. 

Mr. Gollancz will no doubt find it possible 
at some future time materially to improve 
his work; but in the meanwhile he may be 
heartily congratulated on having produced 
an edition which will be valued by scholars, 
and which at the same time will give 
pleasure to many persons for whom, with- 
out such help as he has supplied, this 
beautiful poem would have remained @ 
sealed book. 








Rabelais: ses Voyages en Italie, son Exil @ 
Metz. Par Arthur Heulhard. (Paris, 
Librairie de ‘ L’Art.’) 

Wiru praiseworthy zeal M. Heulhard has 
followed the footsteps of Rabelais in suc- 
cessive journeys to Italy and a temporary 
retreat into Lorraine. It is scarcely his fault 
that his book tells the reader comparatively 
little concerning Rabelais that is new, and 
may be looked upon as a contribution to the 
history of the noble and profoundly interest- 
ing house of Du Bellay rather than to that 
of Rabelais. Of the fact that his work may 
be regarded in this light M. Heulhard is 
uneasily conscious. He brings some new 
matter for which we are thankful, he cor- 
rects errors of his predecessors, and he gives 
an animated picture of the surroundings 
amongst which Rabelais lived, with much 
plausible conjecture as to the scenes at 
which he may have been present. Against 
a kind of treatment with which we are 
familiar in the instance of Chaucer or of 
Shakspeare, and which Moliére has not 
wholly escaped, it is useless and needless 
to protest. An interesting volume, brim- 
ming over with plates and plans, has been 
produced, and, besides constituting perhaps 
the most liberal tribute yet paid to the 
great humourist and philosopher, renders 
fairly easy the task of following him in his 
travels. 

On the threshold of the volume is a gift 
to admirers of Rabelais in the shape of a 
new portrait—new, that is, to the extent that 
we have sought for it in vain in that scarce 
and trustworthy volume of M. Georges 
d’Albenas, ‘Les Portraits de Rabelais,’ 
Montpellier, 1880. M. d’Albenas, indeed, 
owns to not having seen the portrait in 
question, now in the library in Geneva, to 
which it was presented June 16th, 1702, 
by a distinguished magistrate, the Syndic 
Jean Robert Chouet, an ex-professor at 
Saumur. It is, like all existing portraits, 
of dubious authority, having been frequently 
repainted, but it will commend itself to 
others besides M. Heulhard as a conceivable 
likeness. 

Four expeditions were made by Rabelais 
into Italy, all of them under the pro- 
tection of the Du Bellays. Among the 
intimacies he contracted in these excursions, 
the most important as regards the light it 
casts upon the life of Rabelais was with 
Jean Boysson, a man concerning whom 
French encyclopedias and histories are 
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dumb, but who is nevertheless one of the 
most interesting figures in the band of poets 
and J/ittérateurs who were the objects of 
the special animosity of the Sorbonne. To 
Englishmen Boysson, or Boyssone, is familiar 
in the admirable work of Mr. R. C. Christie 
upon Etienne Dolet. His writings, still in 
MS. in the public library of Toulouse, con- 
stitute a mine of information concerning the 
French scholars and martyrs of the six- 
teenth century; and his correspondence with 
Dolet, Pierre du Chatel, Alciat, Rabelais, 
and other celebrities has been of service in 
the production of the volume before us. 

A point definitely settled by Boysson is 
that Rabelais had a son called Théodule, a 
name not very likely to be chosen by one 
who, according to the representations of his 
enemies, wasanatheist. Concerning this child, 
who died at the age of two years, Rabelais 
himself is mute. For this silence Boysson 
makes ample amends, celebrating the infant 
again and again in hendecasyllables, iam- 
bics, and elegies. One distich alone will 
show how definite is Boysson in his state- 
ments :— 
Lugdunum patria, 

utrumque 

Qui nescit, nescit maxima in orbe duo. 

The father Boysson describes not only as 
wise and erudite, but as good, pious, and 
honest. These and innumerable other tri- 
butes Rabelais repays in a conversation be- 
tween Epistemon and Pantagruel. Episte- 
mon speaks first of a “ pretty, hopeful youth 
who now studieth at Tholouse, under the 
most learned, virtuous Doctor Boissonnet ’’; 
whereupon Pantagruel asks if his recom- 
mendation can serve ‘for bettering of the 
dignity and office of the worthy Boissonnet, 
whom I do so love and respect for one of the 
ablest and most efficient in his way, that 
anywhere are extant” (bk. iii. c. xxix.). 

Of the life of Rabelais in France, M. Heul- 
hard has comparatively little to say, reserv- 
ing such materials as he has collected for 
a subsequent volume. Into the life at 
Ligugé, possibly the happiest ever led by 
Rabelais, we get a pleasant glimpse. The 
Bull of Paul III. relieving Rabelais from 
all penalties is a curious document, praising 
the zeal of Rabelais for religion, his know- 
ledge of letters, the honesty of his life and 
manners, his probity, and the variety of his 
virtues and talents. It was, at the special 
command of the Pope, delivered free from 
all charge. The death of the Seigneur de 
Langey (Guillaume du Bellay) took place 
on his return from Italy at St. Symphorien, 
between Lyons and Roanne. His body was 
embalmed for the purpose of being conveyed 
to the family burial-place in Le Mans, in 
the cathedral of which city his mausoleum 
is one of the mostremarkable monuments. As 
Rabelais was in attendance on Langey at the 
time of his death, nothing is more probable 
than that he took part in the process of em- 
balming the corpse. M. Heulhard has no 
doubt on the point. History yields, how- 
ever, to fancy when we read of the drugs 
which Rabelais and his associate Taphenon 
used, and are shown the former, the scalpel 
in his hand, leaning over the body of his 
master, and, the first shudder over, cutting 
“la poitrine dans toute l’étendue de la 
ligne médiane.” We tread safer ground 
when we hear, after the flight of Rabelais to 
Metz, that Maitre ‘“‘ Rabellet” (sic) is “aux 


at pater est Rabalesus: 





gages de la Ville de 120 livres par an,” 
and that for some reason he ‘est con- 
gédié.” The archives of Metz, from which 
this and other extracts are taken, have 
been destroyed, but the authority of Paul 
Ferry, a Protestant minister of the city, 
who extracted them in the seventeenth 
century, is not to be disputed. A view of 
the house occupied by Rabelais in Metz 
is welcome. It bears some resemblance to 
the famous house at Chinon, but not more, 
perhaps, than is due to the general re- 
semblance of the domestic architecture of 
the period. 

From the MSS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale M. Heulhard extracts the records, 
previously unprinted, of the deliberation 
of Parliament, April 8th, 1552, on the 
fourth book of the ‘ Pantagruel,’ in which, 
under pain of corporal punishment, Michel 
Feyzandat, printer, is prohibited from sell- 
ing, or exposing for sale, ‘‘le premier et 
quart livre imprimez par lui soubz le titre 
de Pantagruel, et jusgu’d ce que ladite Cour 
ait plus a plein sur ce entendu la volonté du 
Roy.” Francis I., the constant patron of 
Rabelais, was dead, but his successor 
Henry II. closed his ears no less firmly, so 
far as Rabelais was concerned, against the 
prayers and imprecations of his enemies. 
For the third time at least, as M. Heulhard 
says, the King of France personally saved 
Rabelais, and one may say that death 
alone (Rabelais died April 9th, 1553) “a 
débarrassé la Sorbonne du spectre toujours 
renaissant de Pantagruel.” The new 
volume is handsome in all respects, and its 
illustrations have great interest. 








Bygone Lincolnshire. Edited by William 
Andrews. (Hull, Brown & Sons; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Mr. ANDREWS is an industrious compiler. 
As far as we remember he has produced 
little original matter, but more than one of 
the volumes he has issued is a useful book of 
reference. ‘ Bygone Lincolnshire’ contains 
but a single article by the editor; there are 
some twenty others by persons more or less 
known as students of the history of Lincoln- 
shire. In such a miscellaneous gathering 
there must needs be chaff as well as wheat. 
In the former category we must certainly 
class ‘Henry Welby, the Grub Street 
Hermit,’ and the paper on ‘ Bull Running.’ 
In fact, Mr. Andrews would have been well 
advised had he suppressed these or pub- 
lished them in some local newspaper. On 
the other hand, the volume contains several 
articles that are of permanent value. 

About five years ago the Brigg Gas Com- 
pany found it necessary to provide them- 
selves with a new gasometer. Their works 
are situated near the river Ancholme, once a 
winding stream, now improved into the 
similitude of a Dutch canal. Here the work- 
men came upon a large boat which had been 
hollowed out of a single oak tree. The 
Ancholme level was in former days a long and 
narrow marsh extending from the Humber 
some twenty miles in a southerly direction. 
The little town of Brigg—or, to give its name 
in full, Glanford Briggs—stands at the point 
where this marsh was narrowest. Here must 
have been the crossing from the earliest 
times of the people who dwelt on the Wolds, 
if they wished to visit their friends in the 





western parts of the county, or to journe 
into Nottinghamshire or the West Riding, 
The name indicates that in early times 
there was a ford here, and that at some 
date, not at present settled, a bridge was 


built across the river. It is believed that 
the boat recently found was used for 
ferrying people across the fen. The dis. 
covery created much interest at the time, 
The illustrated newspapers contained en. 
gravings of the find, and Mr. Alfred Atkin. 
son, a gentleman who lives near the spot, 
wrote an excellent paper concerning it for 
the Society of Antiquaries, which appeared 
in the fiftieth volume of the Archeologia, 
Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge has followed in 
his steps. He has enjoyed the advantage of 
having before him a not inconsiderable lite- 
rature on the subject, but he is not a mere 
copyist. He has carefully weighed the 
evidence that has accumulated, and has pro- 
duced by far the best popular account of the 
Brigg boat that has yet appeared. In the 
present state of knowledge it is rash to 
speculate as to its date. We are of opinion 
that it is earlier than the time of the Roman 
occupation, for those who know the spot 
where it was found are certain that the 
soil by which it was covered is an exten- 
sion of the deposit wherein, at Redburne 
and other places on the margin of the valley, 
Romain remains have been found. 

Mr. Lamplough has contributed a useful 
paper on Winceby fight, a skirmish of 
the early days of the Civil War, in which 
Sir Ingram Hopton, a well-known Yorkshire 
knight, was killed, and Oliver Cromwell 
was unhorsed, running, according to some 
accounts, no small risk of being trampled 
to death by the charging horse. The com- 
bat, though a very trivial affair, attracted 
some attention at the time. It was not 
fought in the open, but in what seems to 
have been a tangle of narrow lanes. 

An anonymous writer sends an account of 
a game played at Haxey, in the Isle of 
Axholme, called ‘‘ the Hood.” It is said to 
have been instituted by one of the Mow- 
brays, but this is extremely doubtful. They 
were for many generations lords of “the 
Isle,’ as the natives call it, and every old 
thing or custom to be found within its limits 
is confidently attributed to that great race, 
just as everything at Aix-la-Chapelle 
that is older than the French Revolution 
is undoubtingly attributed to Charlemagne. 
The Mowbrays are to “the Isle’? what the 
great Frank is to the Rhenish city. Though 
we see no reason for attributing the origin 
of this game to any single person or family, 
it is probably of very early date. It 1s 
played on Old Christmas Day. The hood 
is a piece of sackcloth folded up in a roll 
some three inches in diameter and about 
two feet in length. Long before the day 
when the game is played rustics go round 
begging money for a treat. On the day 
itself twelve lads dressed in red jackets, and 
called ‘boggins,” appear in the field. 
These ‘‘ boggins” endeavour to hinder the 
hood from being carried out of the en- 
closure where the sport takes place, while 
other players do their best to carry it of. 
As is natural, the sport ends at the public- 
house. Sundry precise persons have desired 
to put an end to this rural pastime be- 
cause now and then there is some drunken- 
ness of an evening; but the popular 
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feeling among all classes is, we are glad to 
say, strongly in its favour. | 

A paper on the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace’ 
by Mr. Frederick Ross is well worth read- 
ing. It supplies a vivid though but slight 
sketch of the uprising in Lincolnshire in 
favour of the old state of things when 
Henry VIII. was bent on suppressing the 
monasteries. 

The Rev. G. S. Tyack contributes an 
interesting note on the plague at Alford in 
1630-31. It must have been a terrible 
visitation. For the ten years ending in 1629 
the average number of burials was 19; in 
1630 they rose to 131, and during the months 
of January and February, 1631, there were 
19 more. A memorial of this pestilence 
still exists. It is a large stone on which 
the people from the neighbouring villages 
were wont to deposit food and other neces- 
saries for the plague-stricken. So great was 
the terror inspired by this visitation that it 
is affirmed that for many months the inhabi- 
tants of the little town were absolutely cut off 
from all communication with the outer world. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


For God and Humanity: a Romance of Mount 
Carmel. By Haskett Smith, M.A. 3 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Ewelyn’s Career. By the Author of ‘ Dr. 
Edith Romney.’ 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

A Scotch Earl. By the Countess of Munster. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

So Near Akin. By M. A. Bengough. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

The Risen Dead. By Florence Marryat. 
2 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

It Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Mar- 
shall. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

The Milners: a South African Story. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

By 


Brooke Finchley’s Mary 


Daughter. 


Albert. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Stories of Sentiment. By H. Kains-Jackson. 
(Stock.) 


Dutiful Daughters. By H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

The Fountain of Youth. By Erasmus Dawson, 
M.B. Edited by Paul Devon. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Cy Ross. By Mellen Cole. (Gay & Bird.) 

Un An @ Epreuve. Par Mary Floran. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

‘For Gop anp Humanity’ is full of such 

excellent intentions and so sincere a desire 

to treat the memory of Laurence Oliphant 
with due respect and reverence—it is he 
who stands for the Cyril Gordon of the 
story—that it is a pity there is little to say 
in its favour. It is poor and weak alike in 
conception and execution. The reader can 
but regret that so much good feeling and 
painstaking endeavour should almost look 
as though they were thrown away. Had 
the book been wholly romance or wholly 
biography it might have stood a better 
chance of success; it would at least have 
had more ground for existing and more 
value. It is neither the one nor the other— 
it is full of “‘problems of life and thought” ; 
but that these, set forth as they are, 
should seriously appeal to real ethical 
or religious thinkers seems highly impro- 
bable. It would be an unpleasant though 
an easy task to show the ridiculous side of 
the undertaking. Its purposes are high, 





but unfortunately the language in which 
they are couched is extremely common- 
place, and yet pompous. The chief motive 
of it all seems to be the setting forth of 
Gordon’s, or rather of Oliphant’s, notions 
as to what Christianity is and should be. 
Then there is a great deal about the 
““manners and customs” of the Druses as 
well as about the sundry persons who come 
within the charmed circle of the hero’s 
influences; and it is in all this we cannot 
help saying there is a great deal of weak 
and unimpressive twaddle, incapable of 
doing harm, but, we should fear, as in- 
capable of doing good. 

Evelyn Cunningham at the age of twenty, 
or thereabouts, discovers that she is an 
atheist, and that it is her duty to study the 
poor in their haunts and to do them good. 
Her father had married beneath him, and 
Lady Cunningham, who had forced the 
weak mother to give up her baby girl, 
meets this craving for a close acquaintance 
with poverty by sending Evelyn to stay in 
London with the parent whom she had been 
taught to despise as unnatural. There the 
girl makes strange friends and sees ‘ lurid 
bits of realism.” A painfully Radical shoe- 
maker undertakes her education—a con- 
genially atheistical and benevolent shoe- 
maker, who chastises his pupil with bitter 
denunciations of her class and their good 
fortune. Then Evelyn’s chance comes to 
her in the shape of a miraculous legacy. 
At last she has money to do what she likes 
with, and a fine country house into the 
bargain. She indulges in benevolence on 
a very big scale—and, to do the Socialistic 
shoemaker justice, her plan is in flat contra- 
diction of his teachings. Evelyn is made 
“the fashion” by an aunt in society; she 
delivers drawing-room lectures, gathers toge- 
ther a knot of light-headed young men and 
women, turns her country house into a little 
paradise for a sample of poor people out of 
the London slums, robs them of their rem- 
nant of self-respect and self-reliance, is her- 
self robbed of her money, and generally 
makes a mess of her experiment—whether 
she and her literary creator think so or not. 
Indeed, there is much incongruity between 
the lofty, strenuous, magnanimous words in 
which Evelyn and her shoemaker talk of the 
sufferings of the poor in the first volume of 
this narrative, and the silly scheme, fore- 
doomed to failure, which is described in the 
second. Where theory ends and practice 
begins the author has failed to teach the 
great lesson which, no doubt, may be de- 
duced from the social phenomena of the 
day. There is room enough in the world 
for young men and women craving a career, 
as for the Romney Leighs and Alton Lockes 
of every generation; but the heroine of 
‘Evelyn’s Career’ simply went the plain 
way of failure, and consequently her story 
teaches nothing. On the contrary, it adds 
one more to the many novels which, with 
the best intentions, only confuse the issue, 
and relegate the social problem to the 
domain of unsubstantial romance. 

Lady Munster’s new book is unequal and 
its designation is misleading, for the rough 
old tarry-breeks who fills the title réle is 
disposed of long before the end of the story, 
which is mainly occupied by the singular 
matrimonial experiences of the rakish Lord 
Deville (!) and his Spanish bride. Indeed, 





the book consists of two consecutive stories 
connected by the insignificant personality of 
Malise Grandison, a fatuous victim of calf- 
love, who writes two postscripts to his letter, 
and deserts the lovely Spanish acrobat who 
afterwards becomes Lady Deville for another 
fair woman who is much too good for him. 
The first tale sets forth, not unsuccessfully, 
the process by which a proud, ambitious 
girl comes to adapt herself at last with 
genuine affection to an invalid husband, 
much her senior, whom she has married for 
position and wealth. Onthe whole, we like 
this part of the story best. ‘Old Inver,” 
as his lively daughter calls him, is lifelike 
enough, and, brutal though he is, the part- 
ing between him and his devoted wife is 
pathetic without gloom. Lady Dulcie and 
her formidable attendant are also original ; 
and Mrs. Grandison, the gentle, romantic 
mother of the stately Patricia, is charming 
in her way. Towards the end of the book 
the reader grows rather tired of billing and 
cooing, mistakes and reconciliations. Still 
there is a good deal of vigour in it, and, 
except towards the close, there is no drag- 
ging of the narrative. ‘ Irrefragibleness” 
is a word we should not venture on. 

There is a good deal of character in Miss (?) 
Bengough’s story, the contrasts presented by 
the various members of the Paton family and 
their circle being sharp, and reacting on each 
other forcibly. By some freak of heredity 
Anne Paton, a vivacious, unreserved, almost 
immoral slip of bright girlhood, appears as a 
cuckoo in the nest of her most punctilious and 
respectable parents, who lived at Clapham 
when George IV. was king. She is a “ throw- 
back,’”’ as horse-breeders would say, to some 
plebeian, probably gipsy, ancestress wedded 
by one of the old mariners whose latest pro- 
duct is the Puritanic captain her father. By 
a similar process we must account for the 
upright and severe-tempered George, her 
cousin, being the offspring of the ne’er-do- 
weel uncle, who has outraged his family by 
going on the stage, and of a warm-hearted, 
but shiftless Irish actress, his wife. Poor 
Anne’s escapade in running away from 
home in childhood to join this uncle Wil- 
liam, who has caught her fancy, brief as an 
incident, is in many respects the turning- 
point of the tale. Years afterwards, when 
she has married, made miserable, and lost 
the cousin into whose arms fate, and not 
love, has thrown her, she finds consolation 
with the grim-visaged, but light-hearted 
actor who had rescued her in her childish 
wandering. Interesting as Anne is, we find 
more pathos in the nature of her cousin, a man 
capable of great tenderness, yet hardened by 
disappointment and by the lifelong struggle 
of a profession which disgusts him, but to 
which he has returned for the sake of his 
mother, and through her for his dissolute 
father. The reversal of positions which has 
made him from youth up the guardian and 
moral censor of his family has unnaturally 
embittered a generous nature. There is 
truth as well as tragedy in the relations 
between him and his uncomprehending wife, 
and the incident of the child’s death and all 
that follows on it abide in the memory. Of 
minor characters, Sir Henry Stephens—a 
Henry who could never be shortened into 
Harry and who is so ignominiously left at the 
post when he proposes to start on the matri- 
monial race with Anne Paton—is about the 
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best. His moral invulnerability, however, 
enables him to support the situation, and 
to console himself with the gentle Hester, 
who admires his perfections and his pomp. 
The scene in which he is for once startled, in 
the midst of a Johnsonian sentence on the 
emotion of love, by the apparition of a 
young Dryad at the garden gate, in the 
person of the heroine, is one of several 
humorous situations. 

Whatever may be the faults of Miss 
Marryat’s novel, it certainly cannot be said 
to lack the spice of sensationalism. In the 
very first chapter is introduced the villain 
of the piece, who has resolved for the twenty- 
first time in a lifetime of forty-five years to 
commit suicide. He is, however, diverted 
from the use of lethal weapons by the 
amiable and encouraging observations of the 
hero, and is finally persuaded that a ‘“ cosy 
supper” and a couple of bottles of cham- 
pagne are a better anodyne for low spirits. 
It would be unfair to divulge any more of 
the thrilling incidents of the plot, but our 
readers can imagine the complications which 
are entailed by a secret marriage, a mur- 
derous duel, and, last but not least, the 
mystery of ‘The Risen Dead.’ The characters 
who play their parts in this melodrama all 
belong to the aristocracy as it exists nowhere, 
we should hope, except in Miss Marryat’s 
mind. If real earls and countesses indulge 
in manners and language so little like those 
of ladies and gentlemen, the maxim noblesse 
oblige must be regarded as a counsel of the 
rarest imperfection. 

Psychic force and the influence of the will 
form the machinery of Mr. Marshall’s story, 
which is also worth reading on account 
of its accurate presentment of such cha- 
racters as Frieda the heroine and her 
French patroness, Madame Jelle; Yaransk, 
the Russian experimentalist in will - in- 
fluence; and the other Jelles, father and 
son. The nationality of these very different 
types is highly creditable to the writer’s 
penetration. Frieda von Rothenfels, a high- 
born and penniless German, whose fate 
throws her amid such apparently uncon- 
genial associates as she meets when she 
becomes ‘‘companion” to the French screw- 
maker’s widow, has many of the exaggera- 
tions of her naticnal character :— 

‘* Dreaming was the distinctive feature of her 

character...... It was not only a tendency of her 
mind...... it was also her refuge in distress. 
Her life was so full of pain that to escape from 
its sorrows she sought a hiding-place in her inner 
fancies...... and drifted far away to what she 
called ‘das begeisternde Seelenleben.’” 
Such a proud, innocent, yet enthusiastic 
nature, unballasted by experience, renders 
its possessor, in the words of the Russian, 
who soon subdues her imagination, ‘a 
perfect subject.” There is a tragic end to 
all the pent-up emotions of the principal 
characters, and Frieda and Madame retire 
sadly to console themselves with womanly 
affection without further experiments in the 
‘transmission of idealism by contact.” A 
comic relief is afforded by the elder Jelle, 
the grandiloquent Minister of Docks, who, 
among many wise apophthegms, founds 
himself principally on this, ‘that it is in 
no way indispensable to be minutely in- 
formed in order to introduce radical modi- 
fications.” 

As a narrative, by a lady, of experi- 





ences of the diamond fields, of Kimberley 
and Johannesburg, of trekking through 
the wilds from one place to another, 
and of the hardships and mutual good 
offices attendant upon that sort of life, 
it is difficult to speak too highly of ‘The 
Milners.’ It bears the impress of truth, and 
the numerous characters are evidently drawn 
from life. The writer’s descriptive power is 
equal to her observation, and she does not 
seem to have missed many things which are 
worth recording. She has placed before her 
readers an unvarnished and untempting 
picture of the land of dust and diamonds ; 
of the grinding poverty which, there as here, 
exists side by side with luxury ; of the con- 
trast between primitive, almost savage life 
on the one hand, and the most improved 
machinery on the other. But as a novel the 
book is both too long and too monotonous. 
The domestic cloud which drives the Milners 
to the Cape (we are glad to say the accounts 
of the old colony are as attractive as those 
of the diamond fields are the reverse) is dis- 
pelled in a somewhat inartificial manner at 
the end, the drowning of Despard’s servant 
being much too providential, and the reader 
feels that the machinery of fiction is merely 
machinery. Incidentally, however, he meets 
well-drawn characters—Chips the American, 
Mrs. Bain, Lena Bernhardt, Mrs. Hout, and 
others ; and there is individuality in Kathie 
Milner and her brothers and sisters. A 
most wholesome spirit pervades the book, 
which may be recommended as a story of 
adventure. 

No names of other books are given on the 
title-page of ‘ Brooke Finchley’s Daughter’ 
as being by Miss (?) Albert, but we fancy 
we remember a short story called ‘ Behind 
the Kafes,’ which we conclude was from the 
same source. It did not strike us as pos- 
sessing any marked talent or power of ex- 
pression ; in fact, taking into considera- 
tion the kind of material it dealt with, it 
was distinctly poor, flat, and unpromising. 
Perhaps in so far as actual writing goes, 
‘ Brooke Finchley’s Daughter’ is not much 
better; it is strongly sensational and ex- 
citing, however, and, in its way, a clever 
story. The interest is, on the whole, well 
sustained, and though it mainly depends 
on plot and incident, most of the people 
have a kind of individuality of their own, 
and a certain truth to life. Being on sensa- 
tional and stirring lines, there is, of course, 
a good deal that goes beyond the range of 
probability. We are not inclined, however, 
to quarrel with that; good situations and 
excitement are by no means a glut in the 
market of fiction, nor to be had for the 
asking. We have no intention of giving any 
outline of the story, the main incidents of 
which read somewhat as though they had 
been taken from life and worked into their 
present form. 

‘Stories of Sentiment’ produce an im- 
pression of being, as it were, too long in 
the decanter, so that what sparkle or effer- 
vescence may once have been in them has 
long since evaporated. They belong, for the 
most part, to the sixties, or thereabouts, 
which, for literary and fictional purposes 
generally, is rather an uninspiring, unde- 
sirable moment. These recall sundry airs, 
fashions, and sentiments never in them- 
selves, perhaps, intrinsically impressive or 
beautiful, and that now seem hopelessly 





old-fashioned and wooden, yet with no claim 
to respectable antiquity. Nothing much 
occurs to one to say about any story rather 
than another of the series, therefore it js 
well to mention none in detail. The t 

is good, and one comes—at long intervals, it 
is true—on a touch of mild sentiment, or 
faded prettiness, or a something or other to 
like, in only a half-hearted manner, however, 

The title of ‘ Dutiful Daughters’ is sar. 
castic, for the story concerns an old man 
whose two wealthy daughters between them 
suffer him to go into the workhouse in. 
firmary. There is a distinct reminiscence 
of King Lear and his children Goneril and 
Regan in this tale, for which its author 
vouches as truthful. It is written in a dry, 
matter-of-fact style, without much of the 
illusion of romance; and the punishment 
of the dutiful daughters and their husbands 
is described in such a way that little modi- 
fication would be required to convert the 
narrative into a lively farce. 

The prospect indulged in by a recent 
Cambridge rhymer of a happy time wherein 
“the Haggards” shall ‘ride no more” is 
still far off, to judge from the vigour and 
success with which Messrs. Dawson and 
Devon have followed in the track of that 
redoubtable romancer. ‘The Fountain of 
Youth’ is a story of adventure pure and 
simple, making no pretence to any literary 
finish, but relying solely on an uninterrupted 
succession of exciting incidents. The idea 
of making a pseudo-missionary the arch- 
villain of the plot is, we think, entirely 
original, and there is boldness in the idea of 
including a Radical County Coungillor in 
the expedition. Mr. Geach, the butt of the 
party, is decidedly more successful than 
the average funny man of the modern tale of 
adventure. The amount of bloodshed in 
‘The Fountain of Youth’ seems excessive, 
but that, we fear, is inevitable in all books 
of this description. 

In an ingenuous preface Mr. Mellen Cole 
—the pseudonym, if it be one, is the reverse 
of inspiriting—informs us that the MS. of 
his little story was submitted to the judg- 
ment of various friends, but that their 
criticisms were so diametrically opposed to 
each other that he determined to print the 
book without alteration or abridgment. 
“Let us not forget,” he says, “that Truth is 
paramount, and its natural beauties easily 
eclipse the pretentions of literary technique.” 
This statement is borne out in ‘Cy Ross,’ 
the “literary technique” of which may be 
represented by a minus quantity, while its 
natural beauties are nzJ. Cy Ross, the hero 
of the story, is a miner who spent thirty 
years prospecting for gold in Northern 
California. The first few chapters lead one 
to suppose that his life and adventures 
might prove fairly interesting, but this 
prospect is doomed to disappointment. 
Except for the episode of Cy’s courtship, 
the remainder of the book is dull and 
commonplace. 

France has produced some remarkable 
novels in the course of the present summer, 
and the best of them have come from not 
the best-known authors. ‘Un And’Epreuve’ 
relates in charming style the gradual deve- 
lopment of the woman in a backward girl. 
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Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State 
Papers relating to the Negotiations between 
England and Spain, preserved in the Archives 
at Simancas and Elsewhere. — Vol. V. 
Part If. 1536-8; Vol. VI. Part I. 1538- 
1542. Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Te man who may hereafter undertake to 
write a history of the reign of Henry VIII. 
may well be daunted by the enormous 
mass of materials that have to be mastered ; 
‘but, on the other hand, he will have no reason 
to complain that they have not been 
made ready to his hand. Year after year 
fresh sources of information are presented 
to us, new light is cast upon every incident, 
new illustrations of character, new clues for 
threading the mazes of political intrigue, 
new revelations explanatory of the bewilder- 
ing diplomacy of an age when the politics 
of Europe were in a condition of perpetual 
ferment, new surprises startling the most 
astute, introducing new factors into pro- 
blems of statecraft, and baffling the fore- 
sight of the most sagacious. And all these 
huge accessions to our previous wealth of 
knowledge will have to be taken into ac- 
count and patiently studied, the confusion 
reduced to order, the conflicting testimony 
harmonized, and, during all the long years 
of critical research, the judgment suspended, 
before the verdict which posterity can 
acquiesce in can be accepted, and the pic- 
ture presented be received as in any sense 
adequate or faithful. Who is sufficient for 
these things ? 

These two volumes of State Papers, 

which Don Pascual de Gayangos has sum- 
marized and edited in his usual masterly 
manner, may be said to give us scarcely less 
than an exhaustive account of the diplomatic 
relations between the courts of England and 
the Empire during six most memorable 
years of English history. Beginning with 
the death of Queen Catherine of Aragon 
(January, 1536), they carry us down to the 
spring of 1543, during all which time there 
was peace, such as it was, between England 
and the rest of the world, while the Continent 
was one battle-field from end to end. Here, 
too, there was slaying enough and to spare, 
but the rope and the axe were the weapons 
mostly used, rarely the sword. We have 
only to think of Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More, of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and the Six Articles, of the execution of Anne 
Boleyn and Catherine Howard, of the death 
of Jane Seymour and the repudiation of 
Anne of Cleves, of the spoliation of the 
monasteries and the hacking off of Crom- 
well’s head, to remind us that these years 
must have given foreign ambassadors at 
Henry’s court ample topics to write about 
and more than enough to comment upon 
in their despatches. In truth, it is evident 
that they were in a favourable position for 
obtaining trustworthy information, such as 
we may look for in vain elsewhere. Spain 
had already something like a trained diplo- 
matic service, while England was dispatch- 
ing envoys to foreign courts almost at hap- 
hazard. Mr. Gayangos has furnished in 
his prefaces an elaborate and most valuable 
account of the emissaries from the emperor 
during this period, and has gone far to show 
that no sovereign has ever been repre- 


life was worth to let it be thought that he, 
and not the king, had originated or sug- 
gested a line of action which Henry had not 
himself anticipated. 
that Henry was not only fiercely intolerant 
of contradiction, but loved nothing better 
than to deceive and over-reach even his own 
servants. 
intractable he became, and the less capable 
of inspiring any other feeling than terror or 
suspicion. 
vanity with consummate skill, and fed him 
with the most delicate flattery till the grim 
despot’s face grew bright and smiling. 


concerns Mary, welearnnextto nothing about 
Elizabeth. Once, however, Chapuys saw 
all the three royal children during the same 
day (March 2nd, 1538). 
him into an enthusiasm of admiration; he 
could not withhold his opinion that she 
was ‘“‘certainement toute jolie.” 
Prince Edward, too, was quite as captivating; 
and when, in the afternoon, he went on to 
Richmond, he stayed for hours with the 
Princess Mary, talking and listening to her 
playing on the lute or spinet with a skill 


men who deserved the full confidence he re- 


whose name the readers of Mr. Gairdner’s 
later volumes are familiar, stands out pre- 
eminent among them all. We could not 
afford to miss such splendid despatches as 
his. No news-writer since the world began 
could ever compare with this prolific corre- 
spondent, whose eyes were in every place, who 
could make his way through all bolts and 
bars, whose ears were always open to every 
flying rumour, but who never lost his head, 
and never was led astray by false intelli- 
gence. After he had been resident at 
Henry’s court for six or seven years he 
(with surely a touch of ironical modesty) 
pretended that he was still but imperfectly 
master of English. Of course he was; such 
adepts always are so when it behoves them 
not to understand too much, or, for the 
nonce, to be slow of apprehension. But 
Chapuys did not stand alone. Don Diego 
de Mendoza, his able coadjutor; Silva and 
Maurique, the emperor’s representatives at 
Rome; Jean Hannaért at Paris; and (only 
second to Chapuys himself in force and fore- 
sight) Marillac, Francis’s ambassador to 
England, playing his master’s game while 
Chapuys was warily watching the other’s 
every move, and outwitting, even robbing 
him with unscrupulous cunning when it 
served his own ends—these were men whose 
periodical reports upon what was going on 
under their eyes during these six years 
could not but be, as they are, most precious 
documents, furnishing us with a thousand 
‘side lights’? upon some of the most ro- 
mantic and tragic scenes in a drama rich 
in horrors. 

And yet we rise from a study of these 
splendid despatches, written by shrewd 
observers and practical courtiers of extra- 
ordinary ability, with the reflection that, 
after all, diplomatists have not done so much 
in influencing the course of political events 
as they are sometimes credited with. If 
Chapuys and Marillac did not tremble in the 
presence of Henry VIII., everybody else 
did. It was as much as any Englishman’s 


Chapuys assures us 


The older he grew the more 


Yet Chapuys played upon his 


Much as there is in these volumes which 


Elizabeth warmed 


The little 





sented by abler ministers than Charles was— 











that surprised him. It is not likely that we 


posed in them, and whoseenthusiastic loyalty | of these Spanish papers. 
never wavered. Our friend Chapuys, with | 


shall have more than one additional volume 
But who can 
say what may be in store for us, or how 
much of the veil may be lifted that 
hangs over the years that follow? Un- 
| happily, we may not hope for a second 
Chapuys, nor much more from him either. 
He lived into Mary’s reign, indeed, but his 
gossiping letters had come to an end for 
some years before he died. How Charles V. 
must have missed them! It was a dull 
world without a Chapuys, and six months 
after he expired the emperor abdicated. 
Between him and his minister there 
was not a year’s difference in age; 
Chapuys was born in the last year of the 
fifteenth century, Charles in the first year of 
the sixteenth. What an infinitely more 
joyous life, with all its delicious excitements, 
its comparative freedom from responsibility, 
its frolicsome encounters of wit with more 
sedate and ponderous antagonists, and its 
professional successes with no reverses to 
shame him — yes, what an infinitely more 
joyous life the diplomatist’s must have 
been than that other life of the greatest 
potentate in Europe, who threw down his 
sceptre as a thing not worth retaining, and 
yet even to the end must needs meddle and 
mar, though posing as a mere spectator of 
the game of statecraft ! 














RECENT VERSE. 


Sonnets and other Poems. By Isabella J. 
Southern. (Scott.) 

Charybdis, and other Poems. By H. M. Waith- 
man. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 
A Light Load. By Dollie Radford. (Elkin 

Mathews.) 

Winona, a Dakota Legend, and other Poems. 
By Capt. E. L. Huggins, 2nd Cavalry U.S. 
Army. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Miss IsaBetia J. SOUTHERN, in her ‘Sonnets 
and other Poems,’ puts unobjectionable ordinary 
thoughts into generally correct metre, with 
fairly good expression if it were not so over- 
weighted with polysyllabic prosaic words. 
‘Charybdis,’ the title-piece of Mr. H. M. 
Waithman’s book, seems as if it might have 
come to its pre-eminence merely by a chance 
shuffling of the leaves in arranging the contents. 
It is far from being the chief poem in the col- 
lection, either by its length (it has but four short 
stanzas), by its subject, or by its success. It 
strikes, however, a note of cynicism or despair 
which reveals Mr. Waithman’s favourite mood, 
and perhaps it owes its place to a desire 
that its fateful name should be impressed upon 
the ‘‘ other poems” also. But not all the con- 
tents of the volume breathe of cynicism and de- 
spair ; there are several pieces in a blither and 
simpler key, and these really indicate better 
poetic possibilities for Mr. Waithman’s talent 
than do those of the more sombre style. His 
expression of misanthropic wearinesses and 
angers is wanting in that passion and wounded 
feeling, as of one who genuinely believes in his 
wrongs, without which misanthropic verse seems 
only deliberate scolding ; and it 1s wanting too 
in the latent sadness scarcely less necessary for 
verisimilitude and still more necessary for bring- 
ing the readerinto sympathy. His versification 
is good, and his diction unconstrained and well 
chosen—to which sound merits he adds refined 
taste. 

Mrs. Radford’s little volume ‘ A Light Load ’ 

contains some pretty lyrics, three or four verses 

long, slight in structure, and with themes so 
slight and vague that oftenest they are nearly 
nothing—no more than the trill and twitter 
of a song-bird. Study and elaboration would 









but make the “‘light load” heavy without add- 
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ing to its value, and it is to be hoped that, if 
this author gives us more verse, she will not 
exchange the slightness which is really poetic 
for any artificial severity; but it is in the 
simplest music that false notes are the most 
obtrusive and jarring, and she needs to be more 
on her guard against false notes. At present 
her ear is not correct enough to keep her from 
the worst sort of misrhyming, like morning and 
dawning—with which she has spoiled a song we 
should otherwise have liked to give in quota- 
tion, as the prettiest gem-like trinket in her 
collection—and she exerts so little control over 
her verse that she allows an easy rhyme to 
beguile her into using thee for the accusative 
case of you—by which confusion of pronoun 
forms she has confused and hopelessly damaged 
more than one lyric worthy of a better fate at 
its author’s hands. It could need but a very 
little care and a very little effort for Mrs, Rad- 
ford to exclude such glaring faults in future: 
and, if in any reprint she would eliminate them 
from the pretty pieces in ‘A Light Load’ which 
they now disfigure, the results would be well 
worth her pains. 

Capt. E. L. Huggins is, whether from want 
of taste or want of education, singularly un- 
discriminating in diction, and he uses the ver- 
bose epithets and circumlocutions dear to 
provincial penny-a-liners with an effect which 
is often not merely prosaic but dangerously 
near bathos. Even the employment of penny- 
a-liners’ French does not seem to him inap- 
propriate to serious verse, and he tells us, for 
instance, that 

Nature hath her élite in every land, 

Sealed by her signet, felt although unseen, 
in sober faith that he is uttering poetry. 
‘Winona’ has no merit as a tale: an Indian 
girl becomes unchaste on little and careless 
wooing, commits a murder with similar facility 
and subsequent callousness, repairs to the sacred 
dance of maidens which none but the pure may 
join, is ignominiously driven from it, and, having 
good reason to believe that her guilt of murder 
is also known, rushes in panic into the night, her 
mother vainly following her, and next morning 

The stricken mother found along the shore 

‘The object of her unremitting quest. 

The cooling wave whereon she lay at rest 

Had stilled the tumult of Winona’s breast. 
Winona, though criminal, is an exceedingly dull 
heroine ; and the tumult of her breast is not 
apparent to the reader. Some of the shorter 
and less ambitious pieces are much better than 
‘Winona’; but Capt. Huggins cannot do himself 
justice until he makes himself capable of a 
more critical choice of language. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Cesar, De Bello Civili, Lib. I. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Maps by A. G. Peskett, 
M.A. ‘Pitt Press Series.” (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Xenophon, Cyropedeia, Books VI., VII., VIII. 
With Notes by the Rev. H. A. Holden, 
LL.D. ‘Pitt Press Series.” (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

Xenophon, Anabasis, IV. Edited by E. D. 
Stone, M.A. ‘‘ Elementary Classics.” (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Xenophon, Anabasis. Edited by W. Welch, 
M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. ‘‘ Elementary 
Classics.” (Same publishers.) 

Vergil, Aineid, Book X. Edited by S. G. 
Owen, M.A. ‘‘ Elementary Classics.” (Same 
publishers. ); 

The First Spanish Book. By A. M. Bower and 
Don E. Tolra. (Hachette & Co.) 

First Steps in Spanish Idioms. (Same authors 
and publishers. ) 

Juniors’ German. By Franz Lange. (Hachette 
& Co.) 

Modern French Series. — Elementary Texts: 
Seulette, edited by E. Ingall ; Les Prisonniers 
du Cawease, edited by H. Wilkinson ; L’Ex- 
pédition dela Jewne-Hardie, edited by W. S. 





Lyon.—Advanced Texts: Stello, edited by P. 

Desages and H. C. Steel. (Percival & Co.)— 

Hachette’s Elementary Readers: Les Deux 

Petits Patriotes, edited by H. Attwell ; Deux 

Enfants de Charles I*, edited by H. Testard ; 

Napoléon, edited by A. P. Huguenet. 

(Hachette & Co.) 

Elementary French Reader. By J. F. Davis 

and F. Thomas. (Whittaker & Co.) 

THE two additions to the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series ” 
are warmly to be welcomed. The pleasant anti- 
cipations with which an edition of Cesar by 
Mr. Peskett will be opened are not likely to 
be lessened when many notes are seen to bear 
the initials “J. 8S. R.” Dr. Reid’s school 
editions well exemplify the truth of maxima 
debetur pueris reuerentia. No less perfect Latin 
scholar could speak with the certainty and pre- 
cision which produce the only lasting effect on 
a youthful learner. As heretofore, so in this 
work, his notes—grammatical, critical, and his- 
torical alike—are those of a master, and we only 
wish they were more numerous. 

Mr. Peskett’s work will sustain his reputa- 
tion as an editor. The introduction is concise, 
and gives an intelligible and connected account 
of the events of the epoch while admitting the 
controversial nature of many of the data. The 
text again, which presents a difficult problem to 
an editor, is given in a form which, if not 
flawless, is sufficiently readable; an appendix on 
the text supplies the more important conflicting 
views. The notes, without being unduly long, 
give all that is required to make the text in- 
telligible and interesting to learners. A criticism, 
however, to be of practical utility should point 
the way to improvements, and naturally the 
book is not flawless. And first as to the ortho- 
graphy. Cotidie (p. 15) is on overwhelming 
evidence less classical than cott. (Brambach, 
p. 237); colloguuntur (p. 11) and isequuntur 
(p. 32) are only less unpardonable than the 
now universally rejected barbarism quwum. 
The group of sounds represented earlier 
by quo became, about the middle of the first 
century B.c., represented, wherever they 
occurred, by cu. (This was a single change 
and had no middle step quu.) Consequently 
ecus, ecum, equi, secutus, secuntur, sequitur, and 
cum were the only correct forms. About a cen- 
tury later the levelling influence of analogy pro- 
duced equus, equum, after equi, &e. ; and sequutus, 
sequuntur, after sequitur, &c. Cum, which had 
no words standing in systematic relation to it, 
was consequently uninfluenced by this tendency, 
and accordingly we only find quum at a very 
much later period. We are surprised to find it 
necessary to lay stress on these facts, which are 
surely well enough known by this time. Before 
leaving the question of orthography we would 
fain protest against the illogical practice (adopted 
even in many German text-books) of writing i 
for both vowel and consonant, but distinguish- 
ing u, v; the arguments for writing w through- 
out are quite as strong as for 7. Mr. Peskett 
has, indeed, wenerant on p. 24, but we fear 
it is an oversight, as it is a dwag Acyope- 
vov. In the notes the defects are chiefly gram- 
matical. On p. 49 (note on 2, 3), ‘‘ab eo] 
one would rather expect a se...... It is, of course, 
just possible that ab eo may mean ‘by 
him’ (Pompey),” &c., it should have been 
noticed that ab ev and not a se is intentionally 
used to avoid a more dangerous ambiguity than 
that which Mr. Peskett finds. According to 
the normal implication of se, a se ereptis would 
mean ‘‘ snatched away by him,” so, as usual to 
mark a difference of subject, is is substituted. 
P. 63 (7, 6), ix. annis is said to be the ablative 
of ‘‘time within which” events happen (this pas- 
sage and 47, 3, must be added to the index 
under ‘‘ Ablative”). This must be a pure slip, 
for the references to 46, 1, &c. (add 81, 3, and 
85, 8), prove that Mr. Peskett must be aware 
of the difference between ‘‘ time within which” 
and ‘‘time throughout which.” The former 
construction of the ablative is, of course, re- 





gular ; the latter, developed out of it, is rare 

comparatively, in classical authors, but must 
have been very common in popular speech, as it, 
is frequent in late writers and on inscriptions, 
Popular idioms make their way into the purest. 
writers—e. g., Mr. Peskett himself condescends 
to use ‘‘ different to’”’—and should not be re- 
garded with suspicion ; consequently there is 
no need to adopt the suggestion (p. 151) that 
all the passages should be altered to the accusa- 
tive. P. 64 (8, 3), we doubt the construction 
rei publice dimittere as a ‘‘ dative of advantage ”; 
wecould only bring ourselves totolerate the phrase 
by supposing that iracundiam dimittere sug- 
gested the idea of parcere and so influenced the 
construction. But it is surely better to aecept 
Dr. Reid’s simple correction, and suppose that 
cd, i.e., causa, has fallen out after rei- publice, 


noting, however, that these two words occur . 


in the very next line, so possibly they should 
be omitted here altogether. P. 91 (27, 1), Mr. 
Peskett is clearly wrong in saying that dimidia 
parte operis cannot refer to the whole work, 
but only to placing the rafts. His considerations 
must give way to Ceesar’s clear statement that 
nine days (the whole time of his presence before 
Brundisium) had been consumed in it, which 
would have been impossible if he had first to 
construct the moles. The maps are meagre in 
detail, but will perhaps serve their purpose, 
although it is doubtful policy to mix modern 
and ancient names indiscriminately before 
youthful eyes. The index is inadequate ; thus 
in cap. 4 there are two remarkable genitives 
which are commented on, but not indexed. 

Dr. Holden’s new volume of the ‘ Cyropeedeia’ 
(a compromise, we suppose, between ‘‘Cyro- 
peedia” and ‘‘Cyropaideia”)has all the character- 
istics of its predecessors. No more complete 
edition for school purposes could be conceived, 
and many ripe scholars will find much pleasant 
reading in the notes. The accuracy of all the 
apparatus supplied is little short of marvellous. 

Mr. Stone’s unassuming little book calls for 
little comment. In the vocabulary at the end 
English derivatives of the Greek words are some- 
times appended. This is of doubtful utility, 
especially when unsystematic, and above al} 
gross blunders should be avoided ; as when Mr. 
Stone gives ‘“‘anthem” under dvati@n, as 
if English were irreverent enough to make 
anthems anathema! An _ equally ludicrous 
blunder occurs under tpiytvos, which is said to 
mean ‘‘triple-woven.” e refer Mr. Stone to 
Plato, ‘ Politia,’ 279 E, for the true sense. 

As regards the next book on our list, we can 
only say that its title is misleading ; it really 
consists of easy exercises for translation from 
Greek into English and vice versd, the words 
being selected from Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis,” 
but the style being chiefly English. Thus we 
doubt if any one would recognize the opening 
sentencein jaav Aapeiy raides Sv0, Aprafepgys 
kat Ktpos. 

Mr. Owen’s ‘ Vergil’ is worthy of his name 
as an editor, and we have much pleasure in un- 
reservedly recommending it. 

The little volumes on the rudiments of Spanish 
which Prof. Tolr4 and Dr. Bower have compiled 
are intended to meet the needs of those who 
seek to acquire a conversational knowledge of 
Spanish, and answer their purpose fairly well. 
A little knowledge of comparative philology, 
however, would have enabled the authors to 
improve their ‘First Book,’ or, at least, induced 
them to omit one or two rather absurd remarks. 
In the list of idioms several expressions are 
introduced that have nothing idiomatic about 
them ; for instance, ‘‘As{ como una flor se pasa, 
asi también se pasa la existencia humana.” The 
small size of the volumes and their low price are 
in their favour. 

Notwithstanding its abominable title Dr- 
Lange’s volume is a carefully compiled intro- 
duction to the rudiments of German. It is, 
perhaps, needlessly confusing to beginners to 
tell them that ‘das Laub” means “the 
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Jeaves”; and we think Dr. Lange introduces | 


rather too large a number of words. A very 
small vocabulary is enough till considerable 
ess has been made. 

It will not be the fault of the publishers of 
the day if our boys and girls remain ignorant 
of French. The little volumes which Messrs. 
Percival and Messrs. Hachette offer at eight- 

nce apiece are provided with good notes and 
yocabularies, and furnish easy French prose. 
We think the diagram of the rigging of a brig 
appended to Jules Verne’s tale should have borne 
te French equivalents to the English names. Mr. 
Lyon should have explained in the notes to p. 7 
what is a ‘‘ basse messe,” which is in the text, 
rather than what is a ‘‘ grand’ messe,” which is 
not in the text. Neither Mr. Lyon nor Mr. 
Attwell throws light on the adverbial use of 
matin. We do not much like Van den Berg’s 
sketch of Napoleon’s life, which is not accurate ; 
and the editor makes a mistake in speaking of 
Moreau’s acceptance of service in the Russian 
army as if it immediately followed his exile. 
“Restituted”’ is not English. The notes of 
M. Desages and Mr. Steel are excellent. 

The extracts given by Messrs. Davis and 
Thomas are fairly good, although occasionally 
too fragmentary; but they have not made up 
their minds how to treat proper names in their 
yocabulary. For instance, Algérie is given, but 
not Alger, which occurs in extract 94, nor Le 
Tessin (extract 82). The explanation of Feuil- 
lant, ‘‘monk of the order of St. Bernard,” will 
not help the pupil greatly to understand the 
meaning of ‘‘le passage des Feuillants” (ex- 
tract 57). 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut, De- 
seendants of William and Oxzias Goodwin. 
(Lippincott & Co.)—Here we have a bulky 
tome of some eight hundred pages, tracing, more 
Americano, the numerous posterity of two of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Works of this class in America 
differ widely from English ones. The former 
love to trace in all their ramifications the spread- 
ing branches of the family tree ; but their clou, 
the centre of interest, is the affiliation of the 
first immigrant. As in the case of the Wash- 
ington pedigree, this is often no easy task, espe- 
cially where, as in the volume before us, there 
isa scrupulous avoidance of general conjecture 
and an honest desire for proof. Many hands 
have been employed on the researches of which 
this book is the fruit, including the late Col. 
Chester, and his would-be successor in this de- 
partment, Mr. Waters. It has a special interest 
for English readers on account of Dr. Jessopp 
having contributed an introductory chapter on 
the Goodwins of East Anglia. The founders, 
as we may term them, of the American family 
were two brothers: William Goodwin, who, with 
his wife Susanna, emigrated to New England in 
1632, and Ozias (or Hosea), who settled there 
about the same time. Researches among Eng- 
lish wills have proved that the latter brother 
married the daughter of a man who lived at 
Braintree, Essex; and we are asked to believe, 
from his autograph signature, that William 
was identical with a William Goodwin who 
witnessed, in 1623, the will of Moses Wall, of 
Braintree. We cannot say that the two signa- 
tures strike us as those of the same man. The 
name of Goodwin is a very common one, and, 
as Dr. Jessopp wisely observes, ‘‘ there is need 
of extreme caution in dealing with a problem of 
this kind.” He himself shrinks ‘‘from ven- 
turing upon any mere conjectures, or from 
being tempted by coincidences in names.” Still, 
the William Goodwin and Susanna his wife who 
occur in Bedfordshire, 1622 and 1629, are cer- 
tainly highly suggestive of the emigrants of 1632, 
the identity of names in husband and wife being 
4 strong coincidence. Dr. Jessopp’s article, 
of course, is charmingly written; but what will 
Colchester people say to his statement that “in 
our own time it has sunk into insignificance, 





with little trade or commerce that can be called 
by so fine a name”? And we are really sur- 
prised at his opening burst of flattering rhetoric 
on the Goodwins: ‘‘They who can boast of 
forefathers known a thousand years ago as 
emphatically the trusty friends, on whose word 
and in whose fidelity men could rely without 
misgiving...... they need not look for progenitors 
whom the caprice of kings may have selected 
for titular distinction, or the fortunes of war 
may have tossed into eminence, and the spoils 
of battle may have enriched,—they assuredly 
have noble blood in their veins.” 


History of the Wilmer Family; together with 
some Account of its Descendants. By Charles 
Wilmer Foster and Joseph J. Green. (Privately 
printed. )—The authors of this volume evidently 
understand their work, and have given exact 
authorities for each step as they go along. 
There is no endeavour made to represent the 
Wilmers as having been one of our great feudal 
houses. The name is probably a Christian name 
that has become a patronymic. Wlmer, Ulmer, 
and Vlmer occur not unfrequently in our older 
records, and the name is not unknown in the Teu- 
tonic or Teutonized parts of the Continent. One 
of this name—an Ulmar, Ulmer, or Wulmarus— 
has found his way into the Church’s calendar of 
saints, and has been duly commemorated in the 
‘Acta Sanctorum.’ He was born in Picardy, 
became a monk, and eventually abbot of Silvia- 
cum, near Boulogne. His feast is observed on 
July 20th. As the name is a personal one, there 
is no reason for connecting him in even the 
most remote degree with the English Wilmers. 
Wilmer or Wulmer seems to have been a family 
name in the thirteenth century. In 1263 a 
William Wulmer was resident in Northampton- 
shire, and in 1306/7 Ralph Wylemer represented 
Barnstaple in Parliament. The earliest will of 
the family which the authors have discovered is 
dated in the last year of the fourteenth century. 
We conjecture—but it is little better than a 
guess, which future research may easily disprove 
—that the Wilmers found their way into the rank 
of gentry in the sixteenth century, probably in 
its earlier part. The oldest grant of arms to 
the family that has been discovered is dated 
1582 ; but it is stated therein that the race had 
“‘of longe tyme vsed and boren armes.” This 
may well have been the case. Many families— 
Callis, Malthus, and Rainborowe, for example — 
which flourished generations before the modern 
days of heraldic usurpation have borne coats of 
arms which have never been noticed by the 
heralds, or of which the records have been lost. 
The volume, we are glad to find, contains a 
serviceable index. 


The Parish Registers of St. Mary, Stockport, 
containing the Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 
from 1584 to 1620. With Notes by E. W. 
Bulkeley. (Stockport, Swain & Co.)—It is 
impossible to test the accuracy of a volume of 
this kind except by comparing it with the 
original manuscripts. This we have had no 
opportunity of doing, but careful examination 
leads us to believe that nothing is wanting on 
that score. The notes which Mr. Bulkeley has 
supplied are mostly of a genealogical character 
and add much to the interest of the book. One 
entry is of more than mere local interest. It 
runs thus: ‘'1602, December 10. John the 
sonne of Henrye Bradshaw of Marple was 
baptized.” This is that John Bradshaw who 
was president of the High Court of Justice 
which tried Charles I. The editor has 
appended a valuable note to the entry. We 
wish, however, he had not spoken of the 
tribunal which tried the king as ‘‘ Cromwell’s 
High Court of Justice.” Oliver did not attain 
to supreme power for some time after the 
king’s death. Mr. Bulkeley says: ‘‘ The story 
of Judge Bradshaw’s life has often been told, 
and the more it is investigated the better does 
it become.” He does not seem to be aware of 
two letters of the president’s which appeared 





in our columns (No. 2665, p. 658; No. 2666, 
p. 689). They show the regicide in a very 
kindly light. We have met with hardly any of 
those Scripture names which are said to have 
had so great an attraction for the Puritan 
portion of our ancestors. The volume contains 
no index ; we trust it is only reserved until the 
more modern parts are printed. 

The Genealogist (New Series), Vol. VII. (Bell 
& Sons.)—Under the editorship of Mr. Keith 
Murray this well-known periodical continues on 
its way with no marked change. Mr. Walter 
Metcalfe contributes four more instalments of 
Derbyshire visitation pedigrees (1569 and 1611) ; 
Norroy is the author of a laborious, but, we 
fear, tedious paper on ‘The Seize Quartiers of 
the Kings and Queens of England’; and Mr. 
Vincent completes the lengthy sequel to his 
‘First Bishop of Bath and Wells.” Mr. Green- 
street demonstrates that certain ‘‘ discoveries ” 
as to Washington’s ancestry are not particularly 
novel, and Mr. Strother communicates a curious 
Northumberland Roll of Arms. The index to 
‘Topham’s Chancery Proceedings’ is carried 
down to the end of B; and the supplement 
continues the parish register of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bermondsey. The volume, on the 
whole, is rather uninteresting. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lapy WiLpe’s Notes on Men, Women, and 
Books (Ward & Downey) contains a reprint of 
a number of reviews and other articles. There 
is plenty of ability in them. One of the best is 
an essay on Calderon, although there are some 
inaccuracies in it. It is a mistake to say, ‘‘ He 
seems not to have been much of a warrior.” 
There is also a clever article on Lady Blessing- 
ton. Lady Wilde altogether overrates the late 
Lord Lytton, and, naturally enough, Thomas 
Moore. No one, however, with a reputation 
to lose as a critic would venture to call ‘Lalla 
Rookh’ a perfect poem. 

WE have received Riding of the ‘‘All- 
England Series,” published by Messrs. Bell & 
Sons, a readable little manual, by Capt. W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

WE also have received a handbook to Riding 
for Ladies, belonging to the ‘ All-England 
Series,” and having the same publisher and editor 
as the general handbook to riding ; and at the 
same time there reaches us from Messrs. 
Witherby & Co. The Royal Naval List, the title 
of which explains itself, and which calls for no 
further notice at our hands. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have included in 
their cheap reissue of the ‘‘Golden Treasury 
Series” their pretty edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. — Messrs. Bell have brought out a 
wonderfully cheap reprint of Mr. Hooper's 
serviceable edition of Dryden. Messrs. Bell 
are doing a service to poor students by these 
reissues at low prices, but we think Mr. 
Hooper’s prefatory note should have been dated. 
—Mr. Murray has issued a new edition, in one 
volume, ef Mr. Norris’s clever story Marcia.— 
Mr. Douglas has brought out a second edition 
of Prof. Knight’s agreeable little book, The 
English Lake District as interpreted in the 
Poems of Wordsworth, which should find many 
buyers in this holiday season. Some additional 
matter has been introduced. 

Messrs. JoHN WALKER & Co. have sent us 
some specimens of the Centric Pen, which 
claims not to ink the fingers of the writer ; not 
to blot when laid down ; to write with the ease 
of a pencil ; and to combine all the excellences 
of durability, flexibility, beauty, and rapidity. 
The first two merits we can concede to it; it 
certainly writes easily and rapidly; but we can- 
not detect beauty in it. In fact, some people 
will be inclined to think it rather ugly; but 
that is because it is strange-looking. 

We have on our table The Light of the World, 
Sermons, by P. Brooks, Fifth Series (Macmillan), 
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—The Ministry of Catechising, by Bishop Dupan- 
loup, translated by E. A. Ellacombe (Griffith & 
Farran),—Magnificat, Sermons, by H. H. Jeaf- 
freson (Kegan Paul), —First Epistle General of St. 
John, by the Rev. C. Watson, D.D. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose),—Léonard Aubry, by P. Meurice 
(Paris, Lévy),—Autour des Bonaparte, by General 
de Ricard (Paris, Savine),—WSchiller’s Der Geis- 
terseher, edited with Notes by E. 8S. Joynes 
(Boston, U.S., Heath),—Le Régime des Passe- 
ports en Alsace-Lorraine, by J. Heimweh (Paris, 
Lahure),—Indo-Chine Francaise: Excursions et 
Reconmaissances, No. 33 (Hanoi, Schneider),— 
La Peur dela Mort, by Francois de Nion (Paris, 
Savine),—Immensee, by T. Storm, edited with 
English Notes by Dr. W. Bernhardt (Boston, 
U.S., Heath),—Bossuet, by G. Lanson (Paris, 
Lecéne & Co.),—Die Vorgeschichte der Steno- 
graphie in Deutschland wiihrend des 17 und 18 
Jahrhunderts, by A. Junge (Leipzig, Robolsky), 
—and La Littérature Francaise sous la Révolution, 
VEmpire, et la Restawration, 1788-1830, by M. 
Albert (Paris, Lecéne & Co.). Among New 
Editions we have First Greek Grammar, Acci- 
dence and Syntax, by W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 
(Macmillan),—First Latin Lessons, with Voca- 
bulary, by A. M. M. Stedman (Methuen),-—A 
Series of Chemical Problems, with Key, by T. E. 
Thorpe, revised by W. Tate (Macmillan),— 
Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland, by 
J. Sinclair (Edinburgh, Thin),—Discowrses on 
Positive Religion, by J. H. Bridges (Reeves & 
Turner),—Stammering: its Treatment, by B. 
Beasley (Birmingham, Hudson),—Among the 
Heather, by A. C. Hertford (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Co.),—Holiday Papers, Part I., by the Rev. 
H. Jones (Allen & Co.),—and The Companions 
of the Lord, by C. E. B. Reed (R.T.S.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Fine Art. 
Figaro Salon, 1891, par A. Wolf, folio, 14/ cl. 
Halévy’s (L.) L’Invasion, 1870-71, with Illustrations by 
Marchette and Alfred Paris, 24/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Hopps’s (J. P.) Pilgrim Songs, with other Poems, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
History and Biography. 
Saint Amand's (I. de) Marie Louise and the Invasion of 
1814, translated by T. S. Perry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science. 

Harnack’s (A.) Introduction to the Study of the Elements 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Marine Boilers, a Treatise on the Causes, &c., of their 

Priming, by Triplex, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Skelton’s (H. J.) Economics of Iron and Steel, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bax’s (E. Belfort) Outlooks from the New Standpoint, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 100 Illustrations by F. 
rnard and others, cr. 8vo. 2,6 cl. 
Curtis’s (C. E.) Valuation of Property, 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hudson's (W. C.) The Man with a Thumb, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Jackson’s (H. K.) Stories of Sentiment, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Park’s (A.) Sheltered from the Storm, and other Stories, 2/ 
Power's (J. A. W.) The Licensed Victualler’s and Refresh- 
ment House Keeper’s Manual, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 21, and 
Vol. 25, Part 1, 36m. 40. 
Sachsse (H.): Bernardus Guidonis Inquisitor u. die Apostel- 
briider, 2m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Rhoen (C.): Die iiltere Topographie der Stadt Aachen, 2m. 
History and Biography. 
Lulvés (J.): Die Summa Cancellarie d. Johann vy. Neu- 
markt, 3m. 
Monumenta Vaticana Historiam Hungarie Illustrantia, 
Series 1, Vol. 6, 10m. 
Geography. 
Alis (H.): A la Conquéte du Tchad, 5fr. 
Courtois (E.): Le Tonkin Francais Contemporain, 7fr. 50. 
Science. 
Carez (L.) et Douvillé (H.): Annuaire Géologique Universel, 
Vol. 7, Part 1, 5fr. 
General Literature. 
Fischer (K.): Schiller-Schriften, Part 3, 2m. 50. 
Huret (J.): Enquéte sur l’Evolution Littéraire, 3fr. 50. 
Verne (J.): Mistress Branican, Part 1, 3fr. 








““LARBOARD.” 


My etymology is very casual and crude, but 
long ago I noted on the margin of Prof. Skeat’s 
great dictionary, against the word ‘larboard,” 





a comparison with the Devonshire lair, ‘‘empty,” 
as in ‘‘lair-bellied” and ‘‘lair-cart.” The 
former phrase I have only heard once, quite 
fifty years ago, from the mouth of an old nurse 
in a country house near Plymouth, where I 
used to spend the greater part of my holidays. 
She remarked one day: ‘‘I pity them as have 
not enough to eat, as I have often known what 
it is to be Jair-bellied myself.” I never forgot 
the phrase, and have entered it in every dic- 
tionary since purchased by me. ‘ Lair-cart” I 
have very frequently heard. Lair is also a 
common English provincialism for ‘‘ dung,” 
‘‘ mire,” and ‘‘muck” of any kind, meaning, 
it may be presumed, ‘‘that which is emptied 
out”; and ‘‘the Laira” (as that portion of the 
Cad or Plym, flowing under the wooded slopes 
of Saltram, between Longbridge and Caddown, 
is called) is possibly so named either because it 
is ‘‘the emptying place” (debouchure) of the Cad 
or Plym, or because of the wide expanse of 
‘*mire-like”’ mud presented by the bed of this 
almost land-locked little estuary at neap tides. 

Sir John Harington (1561-1612) in his version 
of ‘ Orlando Furioso’ has :— 

The horse ran leere away without the man. 


Gero. B. 








SWIFT AND STELLA. 


Aw attempt to explain the relations between 
Swift and Esther Johnson has recently been 
made in a book upon Swift which bears the 
catchpenny title of ‘The Mystery of his Life 
and Love.’ The main purpose of this book, 
which is marked by almost every fault from 
which such a work should be free, is to give 
currency to a ‘‘discovery ” made by the author 
while searching among the documents in the 
British Museum. The document discovered 
was an article in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1757; but this gossiping and anonymous 
article was certainly known to most students of 
the subject, and was discussed at length more 
than forty years ago in Sir W. Wilde’s ‘Closing 
Years of Dean Swift’s Life.’ The suggestion 
in this article is that Sir William Temple was 
the father not only of Esther Johnson, but also 
of Swift—a theory which, of course, furnishes a 
ready explanation why Swift did not, or could 
not, marry Stella. But the theory, taking into 
account the known facts, is absurd, and not 
worthy of discussion. It is far from certain 
that Esther Johnson was Sir William Temple’s 
daughter, and the question whether Swift ever 
went through the ceremony of marriage with her 
will probably never be conclusively answered. 
I do not propose in this paper to make any 
fresh surmises on the subject, but only to 
add a few details to what is already known 
of the relations between Esther Johnson and Sir 
William Temple’s family. 

Swift lived with Temple from 1689 to 1694, 
with a short break, and again froin 1696 to 1699. 
When he first went to reside at Moor Park he 
was twenty-one years of age, and Esther John- 
son was a child of seven. Her father, Swift 
says, was a younger brother of a good family, 
while her mother, Bridget Johnson, was of a 
lower station. Bridget Johnson lived at Moor 
Park with her two daughters, Esther and Ann 
(afterwards Mrs. Filby), and was waiting woman 
or companion to Lady Giffard, Sir William 
Temple’s sister. Another inmate of the house 
was Rebecca Dingley, a kinswoman of the 
family, who was afterwards to live with 
Esther Johnson as her friend for many years in 
Ireland. Temple made his will in March, 1694, 
and, as quoted by Forster, left ‘‘a lease of some 
lands I have in Monistown in the County of 
Wicklow in Ireland to Esther Johnson, servant 
to my sister Giffard.” He also left 201. apiece 
for a legacy, with half a year’s wages, to Bridget 





Johnson ‘‘and all my other servants.” Four 
years afterwards, on February 2nd, 1698, Temple 

added a codicil, by which he left 100/. to ‘‘ Mr. | 
Jonathan Swift, now dwelling with me.” A | 


' year later he died, and the will was proved in 


March, 1699. 

Martha, Lady Giffard, lived until she wag 
eighty-four, and made her will on December 
14th, 1722, shortly before her death. It con. 
tains the following interesting passages :— 

“T give 107. to my goddaughter Martha Dingley, 

sikeoe To Mrs. Hester Johnson I give 102. with the 
1007.1 put into the Exchequer for her life and my 
own, and declare the 100/. to be hers which I am 
told is there in my name upon the survivorship and 
for which she has constantly sent over her certificate 
and received the interest. I give her besides my 
two little silver candlesticks......To Mrs. Moss I give 
20/., with my silver cup and cover.” 
The witnesses were Robert Dingley, William 
Johnson (her oldest servant), and John Davies ; 
and of these the first two were probably, judging 
by the names, relatives of the legatees just 
mentioned. 

The supposed marriage between Swift and 
Stella is said to have taken place in 1716. Lady 
Giffard was apparently unaware of it in 1722, 
and it is well known that in her own will Stella 
signed herself ‘‘ Esther Johnson, spinster.” 
The Mrs. Moss to whom Lady Giffard left 20). 
was Stella’s mother, who had, apparently after 
1710, married, as her second husband, Mr. Mose 
(or Mosse), whomanaged Lady Giffard’s property. 
Mrs. Mose afterwards lodged at Farnham, and 
is stated, in the article in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine to which reference has been made, to have 
died soon after 1743. It is, therefore, tolerably 
certain that she was the Bridgett Moss, of the 
parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, 
widow, upon whose death in March, 1745, letters 
of administration were granted to Abraham 
Mills, a creditor of the deceased. Probably 
Mrs. Moss had gone to live with some of her 
husband’s relatives, and this suggestion receives 
some confirmation from the fact that about this 
time there is mention in the records of the 
Commissary Court of Surrey of Richard Mose 
and other members of the family living in the 
parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. It 
seems, then, that Stella’s mother was at her 
death in needy circumstances. In October of 
the same year Swift passed away, after several 
years of such mental and physical decay that his 
friends must have longed for a speedy death. 

G. A. AITKEN, 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘TALES FROM BOCCACCIO” 
AND ‘FLORENTINE TALES,’ 


Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

TuE authorship of these two books (for they 
differ so much in their contents that they may 
practically be considered as separate works) is 
a question of curious interest, though not, it 
must be confessed, of very great importance. 
Mr. Johnson’s arguments in favour of Thomas 
Powell’s authorship are sufficient to show that 
he was largely concerned in them ; but there is 4 
good deal of evidence which tends to prove that 
he was not the only author, and this I now pro- 
pose to set forth. The fact that the books have 
long been attributed to Leigh Hunt has not, 
indeed, much weight by itself ; but it at least 
tends to show that the authorship was regarded 
as doubtful, in spite of the fact that some copies 
bore Powell’s name as author on the title-page. 
It may be thought that it is in vain to argue 
against Powell’s claim in face of the last-men- 
tioned fact ; but this, I conceive, is hardly so. 
Powell was a man very ambitious of literary 
fame, and if the book had been wholly his own, 
he would, I think, have put his name upon it 
from the first. Moreover, there is nothing to 
show that his name was used as author with his 
own consent. His emigration to America, I 
have been informed, was not so much a matter 
of choice as of compulsion, and the copies with 
his name on the title-page were probably 
those which Tegg purchased of Bentley. It is 
quite possible that Tegg put Powell’s name 
on the book without any authority from the 
latter. 

One piece of evidence against the sole author 
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in of Powell is to be found in a ‘‘ Preface 
Apologetical ” which is prefixed to the story of 
‘The Abbot of Florence’ in ‘Tales from Boc- 
accio.’ This runs as follows :— 

« Having, on my last appearance before the public, 
declared my intention to retire from the literary arena, 
some explanation may be required in order to render 
my present venture intelligible. Yet the garrulity 
of an old man may be pardoned, and probably en- 
dured, when I say that now it is for the last time. 
The history of the following tales, though simple, is 
not altogether destitute of interest :—Some months 
ago, during my residence in Italy, the music of the 
Adriatic, to which I had so often listened in my 

ounger days (alas! more than thirty years ago !), 
rought back to my mind those seasons when, 
wandering with Byron, we had those mighty talks, 
to recall which constitutes the chief ‘pleasures of 
memory’ toan old man. This music came on my 
soul like a tide suddenly rushing into a river bed 
Jong dry and drained, and on whose parched-up sands 
the wreck of the past lay mouldering in decay. The 
fragment of song thus rescued, I throw again upon 
the great ocean of the public, to sink or swim, as 
shall please it best.” 

Now, unless we regard this as a mere piece 
of mystification, which there is no ground for 
doing that I can see, it could not have been 
written by Powell. He was at that time only 
thirty-seven years of age, and consequently 
could not have written of himself as an old 
man; and as he was quite a youth at the time 
of Byron’s death, he could hardly have had the 
“mighty talks” he speaks of with him. On 
the other hand, there are various reasons which 
seem to show that Leigh Hunt could not have 
written this preface ; and the question there- 
fore arises, Who did? Ishould be sorry to give 
apositive answer to this question, but if I might 
be allowed a random guess, I should say that 
(apt. Medwin was the likeliest person to have 
written it. 

Mr. Johnson estimates very lightly the 
evidence which is furnished by a review of 
‘Florentine Tales’ in the Critic of May 1st, 
1847 ; but I am of opinion that it is of greater 
value than he is willing to allow. The fol- 
lowing is the opening paragraph of the cri- 
ticism :— 

“There are obvious reasons which prevent our 
usually roticing second editions; but in the case 
before us the book is not a second edition, though it 
professes to be so; it is, in reality, entirely a new 
work, and what is more, a book of an entirely new 
character. We were willing toadmit that there was 
acertain degree of merit in the former work which 
appeared under the title of ‘Tales from Boccaccio, 
with Modern Illustrations,’ but we condemned the 

k as being both grossly indecent, and in many 
passages absurdly contemptible ; the volume before 
uis of a widely different order; the indelicacy is 
greatly, if not ebelly removed ; and in place of the 
contemptible absurdities which semmeael the former 
work, we find a series of highly poetical pictures 
and a spirit of powerful sarcasm perhaps hardly to 
be matched for strength and bitterness in the whole 
compass of English literature. Another very re- 
markable peculiarity is, that scarcely any two copies 
agree. It seems as if a variety of persons had been 
continually altering the sheets while passing through 
the press, and there is intrinsic evidence that such 
was indeed the case ; and while, perhaps, it may 
never be possible to trace exactly the authorship 
of so remarkable a production, it is quite clear that 
“og than two or three hands have been engaged in 
i 

Ido not think the writer of this criticism 
would have written so positively unless he had 
had very good reason to know that ‘‘ more than 
two or three hands” were engaged in it. 

After all, it must be allowed that it is very 
dificult to frame a consistent theory as to the 
composition of the books. There is no doubt 
whatever as to the great superiority of ‘ Floren- 
tine Tales’ over ‘Tales from Boccaccio’; and it 
may be, in spite of the ‘‘ Preface Apologetical ” 
which I have already quoted, that the first 
volume was written almost wholly by Powell, 
who, in consequence of the severe criticism it 
net with, submitted it for revision to two or 
three of his literary friends before reissuing it. 
That he was very likely to do this may be in- 
ferred from a passage in ‘ The Abbot of Florence,’ 
48 given in the first volume :— 





At four years I began to poetise, 

And spoke Pindaric odes on “‘ odds or evens” : 
When I was seven I wrote two comedies, 

So full of fun all thought them writ by Stephens ; 
Jones likened them to Powell’s Tragedies, 

Which are made up of Horne’s and Browning's leavings ; 
For he, I’m told, asks dramatists to tea, 
And sucks their plots as they suck his Bohea ! 


He once implored me on his bended knees 
To carefully correct some silly play : 
Now I’m a Christian poet given to please, 
And like to be obliging in my way,— 
I therefore tried to make his chalk to cheese, 
And churned upon it a whole summer’s day ; 
But wrote, indignant, as I sent the drama, 
‘*You have missed poetry, but murdered grammar.” 


I do not doubt that this passage indicates a 
procedure which was common with Powell, and 
which, as I have said, he would probably follow 
with regard to ‘Tales from Boccaccio.’ There 
are many passages in ‘ Florentine Tales’ which 
seem to me superior to anything that Powell 
could have written; and there is one entire 
poem (not in ‘Tales from Boccaccio ’) which is 
so like Leigh Hunt in manner, sentiment, and 
rhythm, that, if I had any critical reputation to 
lose, I should not hesitate to stake it on its being 
a genuine production of his. It is entitled 
‘The Leaf of Sage,’ and I quote the first few 
lines, which will be sufficient to show its re- 
semblance to Hunt's style, though the whole of 
the poem should be carefully read before coming 
to a conclusion :— 

In the brief words in which old talesare told, 
Lie meanings deep, and large, and manifold. 
—Love herds not only with the nobly born, 
The humble and the poor he will not scorn : 
Scorn sits, in sooth, not ever on his lip: 
There is such magic in his finger-tip, 

The hand he clasps, made equal with his own, 
Thrills at its touch, and answers to its tone,— 
Flesh of its flesh become, bone of its bone. 


I confess I cannot see any force in Mr. John- 
son’s argument that because Hunt had pub- 
lished his ‘Stories from the Italian Poets’ in 
1846, he was not likely, therefore, to have had 
any connexion with these volumes. That work 
consists of prose renderings of stories from 
Dante, Pulci, Ariosto, and Tasso ; and the fact 
that he had executed these translations by no 
means rendered it less likely that he should try 
his hand at some poetic versions of Boccaccio 
and other Italian writers. 

Some few years since I had in my possession 
a book (I believe it was one of Powell’s volumes 
of poems) on the inside cover of which were 
the autograph signatures of Powell himself, 
Robert Browning, Leigh Hunt, William Words- 
worth, and some other poets whose names I 
have forgotten. Feeling rather sceptical as to 
the genuineness of these signatures, I sold the 
book for a trifling sum. The purchaser sub- 
mitted it to Robert Browning, who at once con- 
firmed the genuineness of the signatures, and 
said he well remembered the occasion when 
they were, at Powell’s request, written. I 
mention this matter rather for its own interest 
than for its bearing on the authorship of the 
books in question, though it serves to show, at 
all events, that Powell and Hunt were well 
acquainted. 

Of course I am sensible that I have only been 
able to deal with probabilities in this matter, 
positive proof being, from the nature of the 
case, unattainable. Still I think that any one 
who will take the trouble to go carefully and 
critically through the two books will come to 
pretty much the same conclusions that I have 
arrived at. BertrRaM Dose Lt. 


P.S.—As regards ‘ The Leaf of Sage,’ it will 
probably be urged that its resemblance to 
Hunt’s style is owing to intentional imitation 
on Powell’s part. There is something in this, 
for Powell was undoubtedly an imitative rather 
than an original writer. His imitations, how- 
ever, are mostly poor and feeble—witness his 
endeavours to copy Browning’s style in ‘The 
Sculptor’s Dream’ and ‘The Prayer of Edith.’ 
It is conceivable that he may, by a great effort, 
have produced so perfect a copy of Hunt’s 
style; but on the whole I am of opinion that 
only Hunt himself could have written ‘The 
Leaf of Sage.’ 





RUELLE’S ‘ DAMASCIUS.’ 
Sunbury Lodge, Oxford, July 31, 1891. 

No period in the history of philosophy has 
been more neglected than that which closed the 
era of Greek thought. Ignorance of the Neo- 
platonists—especially of the later ones—seems. 
to have been a counsel of scholarly perfection. 
Zeller’s two appeals—one made in 1867 and one 
in 1881—for more workers in this field passed 
almost unheeded in Germany. In America no 
one—excepting always a saving remnant whose 
labours have appeared in the Platonist—has. 
responded to the summons, and in England the 
neglect has been all but complete. In France, 
however, it has been far otherwise. Cousin 
and Ravaisson, early in the century, drew the 
attention of scholars to this unexplored field. 
Then (1846-51) Etienne Vacherot published his 
remarkable ‘ Histoire Critique de l’Ecole d’Alex- 
andrie,’ the last volume of which deals with Neo- 
platonism and the Neoplatonists. The vivid 
touch of this master brought ancient doctrines 
wonderfully close to the minds of his contem- 
poraries, and Vacherot was accordingly attacked 
as a modern sophist by the Abbé Gratry. A 
wonderful result to be achieved by comments 
on Proclus, Jamblichus, and Damascius! This 
explains how it was that the last of these three 
Neoplatonists—who was also the last head of the 
school — Damascius, came to be regarded by 
French scholars as not wholly unapproachable, 
and that upwards of thirty years ago M. Renan 
encouraged a zealous young scholar to publish 
certain extracts from the unprinted portion of 
that philosopher’s great work entitled ‘Doubts 
concerning First Causes with their Solutions, 
being a Commentary on the Parmenides of 
Plato.’ With the nine fragments then pub- 
lished M. Charles Emile Ruelle printed an 
account of the various MSS. containing the 
work in question, and an appreciation of what 
had been done towards expounding it. 

To-day M. Ruelle, librarian at Sainte Gene- 
viéve, publishes, at the expense of the French 
Government, the complete work of Damascius,* 
and, by finishing his scholarly labours begun a 
generation ago, adds another to the accessible 
monuments of Hellenisticthought. Tobe sure, 
Christopher Wolf printed a few pages from the 
work in question in 1723; in 1826 Kopp brought 
out the first half of it ; and a compilation known 
as the ‘Commentary of Herennius on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics,’ published by Mai in 1837, con- 
sists of extracts from this as well as from other 
works of the Neoplatonic school. Nevertheless 
scholars have never until now had the whole of 
Damascius’s magnum opus before them, and men 
like Heitz have—for this reason, no doubt— 
constantly maintained that the work is not one, 
but two—(1) a treatise on First Causes, and 
(2) a commentary on the Parmenides. Of this 
latter M. Ruelle’s is the editio princeps, and its 
close connexion with the part first published by 
Kopp is now easily perceived even by the most 
casual investigator. 

The whole of this work of Damascius, and 
most especially the part here printed for the 
first time, has an interest quite independent of 
its value as an exposition of the later Neo- 
platonism. Lobeck would have found in it a 
new treasure-house of references to the Orphic 
doctrines, and many Orphic sayings unknown 
to his ‘Aglaophamus.’ These are of capital 
importance to students of latter-day Greek 
religion. Indeed, the religious turn given by 
Jamblichus to Neoplatonism is, perhaps, carried 
to its furthest point by Damascius. He regards 
all ‘‘Orphic” sayings as inspired, quotes freely 
from the lore of Egyptians, Persians, and Chal- 
deans, and settles many a knotty question by 
final appeal to oracular utterances. Further- 
more, our author seeks to give life to the 








**Damascii Successoris Dubitationes et Solutiones de 
Primis Principiis in Platonis Par idem, partim di 
curis recensuit, partim nunc primum edidit C. A. Ruelle,’ 
Paris, 1889. The publication is antedated by two years as t 
has only just taken place, 
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hierarchy of abstractions through which the 
ineffable timeless and spaceless centre of the 
Cosmos of Neoplatonism radiates into space and 
time, by making it a hierarchy of gods. Some- 
times he assigns special places in this scheme to 
different aspects of the same god. For instance, 
in this logic-led choir of immortals Sabazius—a 
Northern and Eastern phase of Dionysus—re- 
presents a totality in which possible divisibility 
inheres, while the Greek Dionysus stands for 
divisibility as an accomplished fact. Although 
our modern efforts to understand divisibility or 
totality are past all help from Dionysus, this 
hard saying of Damascius gives help toward 
understanding the most elusive of the Greek 
divinities. The exuberant fulness of the 
Bacchic godhead is always, as is shown-by the 
record of Greek literature, multiplying itself in 
the swarming Thiasos that follows Dionysus ; 
Sileni, Pans, gipans, Dryads, Hamadryads, 
Bacchanals, and all the rest of them are but 
members of the multifarious god. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to find this idea of the multi- 
plicity of Dionysus perpetuating itself in the 
latest of Greek philosophies. Again, in draw- 
ing another of those distinctions which lose 
value when taken away from their Neoplatonic 
context, our author uses an illustration full of 
interest to those who are bent on understand- 
ing the worship of A‘sculapius. Totality, says 
Damascius, rather than completeness may be 
identified with being. So it comes that Tele- 
sphorus (the genius of convalescence), being 
concerned with completeness, is subordinate to 
Aésculapius, who has to do with totality, i. e., 
health. Telesphorus, continues our Neopla- 
tonist, restores what is lacking to round out 
that healthful totality over which Asculapius 
presides ; Telesphorus brings to perfection 
complete health for all whose attitude is duly 
harmonious. 

Instances like these could be multiplied in- 
definitely. Some rays of scanty light fall even 
upon the darkness of the mysteries, the latter- 
day conception of the headship of Zeus, the idea 
of Rhea as mother nature, the relation between 
Zeus and Dionysus. All these and many other 
points of interest enter into the curious fabric 
of difficulties less difficult than their solutions 
which Damascius has reared. Of course the 
greatest care and the utmost discrimination is 
required if you would use the materials offered 
by a work at once so late and so fanciful. What 
Damascius has joined together his every reader 
must put asunder, or he may find himself in 
Chaldzea or Egypt when he supposes that heisstill 
in Greece. In helping to avoid any such lament- 
able confusion the annotations of M. Ruelle are 
very serviceable. He has spared himself in their 
preparation as little as in the establishment of 
the text. If any criticisms were to be offered, 
it might be worth while to question whether 
justification by reference to a grammar was 
needed in paragraph 2 for reading mavry 
rather than ravrn. Again, with regard to the 
god Anos in § 125, if he must be explained from 
the Accadian, the authority of sume noted 
Assyriologist should surely be added to that of 
Mr. Brown and the Osceola Platonist. M. 
Ruelle in making such an addition would only 
be following his own good example, since in 
§ 262 he appeals to a letter received from M. 
Maspero in order to solve an interesting ques- 
tion in Egyptology. Louis Dyer. 








THE CONGRESS OF 1891. 


M. Ricaxusni 8. Tsunor, delegate of the 
Imperial University of Japan at Tokyo to the 
forthcoming Congress of Orientalists, which will 
commence its sittings on the 1st of September, 
is bringing over some photographs, drawings, 
and notes illustrative of ‘‘ the discovery of more 
than 200 ancient artificial caves near Tokyo.” 
That veteran Sinologist, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Edkins, of Shanghai, is sending a paper on 
‘The Effect of Nomade Life on the Develop- 





ment of the Tartar Languages,’ and is com- 
pleting a communication on ‘The Contrasts 
observable between China and Japan in Mytho- 
logy, Religion, and Linguistic Development.’ 
Prof. Schlegel, who presides over the Chinese 
Section, will, it is said, give his views on the 
‘ Causes of Antiphrasis ’ which he has discovered 
in Chinese and other languages. He will also, 
it is hoped, contribute a paper on the position of 
women in ancient and modern China. 

The first and only existing manuscript in the 
gipsy language, containing the poems of the 
gipsy musician Baldizd4r, will be presented by 
Prof. Dr. Meltzl von Lomnitz, who has also 
prepared a dictionary of the gipsy language of 
Transylvania. Dr. H. W. Bellew is preparing 
a work of about 360 pages on the ‘ Ethnology 
of Afghanistan,’ which will be ready for distri- 
bution among the members at the [opening of 
the Congress. An abstract of it will be read in 
the section of Central Asia and Dardistan, over 
which Dr. Bellew presides. 








SALE. 


Tue dispersion of the books and manuscripts 
from various libraries, including those of the 
Rev. C. Perring, of a nobleman, of Mr. F. Gale 
the cricketer, and of Mr. T. Slaney Eyton, 
took place at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge from the 20th of July to 
the 27th, being their concluding book sale of 
the season. Chippendale’s Cabinet Maker 
fetched 151. A set of Punch, 17/. 17s. Thom- 
son’s Seasons, with coloured plates, 211. 10s. Ed- 
mondson’s Baronagium, 23/. Ridinger’s Werke, 
161. Lillywhite’s Cricket Scores, 6/. 15s. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta, 7]. 15s. Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, first edition, 35/..10s. Or- 
merod’s Cheshire, 24J. 10s. Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, 221. Surtees and Raine’s Durham, 241. 10s. 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 27/. 10s. Thoro- 
ton’s Nottinghamshire, 8/. 5s. Shaw’s Stafford- 
shire, 30/. Nichols’s Leicestershire, 841. Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1833 edition, 15]. 5s. Addison’s 
Damascus, with illustrations by Thackeray, 
271. 10s. English Spy, 2 vols., 1825, 151. Poems 
by Two Brothers, 1827, 151. Lamb’s Poetry 
for Children (imperfect), 211. Dante Rossetti’s 
Poems, large paper, 101. 15s. Prince Dorus, 
6l. 6s. Kit-Cat Club, 18). Ainsworth’s Guy 
Fawkes, 9/1. Roberts’s Holy Land, 301. 10s. 
Oliver Twist, 91. 10s.; Nicholas Nickleby, 141. ; 
Tale of Two Cities, 18/.; Pickwick, 181. 5s.; No 
Thoroughfare, 21/.; Lamplighter, 6/. 15s. Manu- 
script, Histoire des Amours, par Madame H. 
Stuart, 7/. 10s. Carey’s Life in Paris, imper- 
fect, 81. 15s. Christmas Carol, with author’s 
autograph inscription, 20/. 10s.; Nicholas 
Nickleby, presentation copy, 141. 5s.; Martin 
Chuzzlewit, presentation copy, 16/. 10s.; Pick- 
wick Papers, presentation copy, 391., the highest 
price a copy ever realized in a sale. The whole 
produced 3,333/. 12s. 








M. LEOPOLD DUKES. 


Tue late M. Dukes was born at Pressburg in 
1809. Owing to his great modesty very little 
is known that can be turned to account for bio- 
graphical purposes. He was a contemporary of 
the great pioneers of Rabbinical study, such as 
Rapaport, Zunz, Luzzatto, Frankel, Geiger, and 
others, and he contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of it. He was also the first in the 
field as an investigator of Hebrew MSS. in 
libraries. He worked for years with this object 
at Vienna, Munich, Paris, the British Museum, 
and the Bodleian. He made a catalogue in 
German of the greater part of the Hebrew MSS. 
in the British Museum, which remains still un- 
printed. Dukes was not a stranger to English 
society. During his sojourn of many years in 
London and Oxford he made many friends, and 
his sparkling wit was much appreciated by Jews 
and Christians alike. He wrote extensively in 
various periodicals, such as Der Orient, Ben 





Hananyah, Otsar Nehmad, and the Jewish Chro. 
nicle. While very young he made aGermantrang. 
lation of the popular commentary on the Penta. 
teuch by Solomon of Troyes, known usually ag 
Rashi. The Hebrew poets, such as Solomon 
ben Gabirol, Moses ben Ezra, Judah Halevi, 
Judah al-Harizi, were his delight, and to them 
he devoted many monographs. He also com. 
piled a grammar of the Mishnah dialect, ang 
drew up a collection of Talmudic sentences and 
proverbs, compared with those of medisyal 
Jewish writers. He contributed largely to the 
history of Hebrew grammar by his biographies 
of medizeval Hebrew grammarians, and by ex. 
tracts from their works, then all in manuscript, 
His last production was, if we are not mistaken, 
on philosophy in the tenth century, issued in 
1868. Soon after Dukes left London for Vienna, 
where he lived in retirement until his death, 








THE SONGS IN ‘THE PRINCESS,’ 
August 2, 189], 

THe author of the note on ‘The Songs in 
‘The Princess ”’ in last week’s Athencewm does 
not appear to mention the beautiful and most 
interesting versions of two of them which are 
given by Lord Tennyson himself in the selection 
from his works published in Moxon’s “ Minia- 
ture Poets” in 1865. The first of these— 


Lady, let the rolling drums 
Beat to battle where thy warrior stands : 
Now thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 


Lady, let the trumpets blow, 
Clasp thy little babes about thy knee: 
Now their warrior father meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee,— 


changes the venue of the song from the battle- 
field to the lady’s own room, where she and her 
children are waiting in suspense. 

In the second— 


Home they brought him slain with spears. 
They brought him home at even-fall : 
All alone she sits and hears 
Echoes in his empty hall, 
Sounding on the morrow. 


The Sun peep’d in from open field, 
The boy — to leap and prance, 
Rode upon his father’s lance, 
Beat upon his father’s shield— 
“O hush, my joy, my sorrow,”"— 
the place is the same as in the well-known form, 
but the difference is immense. In its abrupt- 
ness, and, if I may say so, roughness, this 
exquisite little piece, when compared with the 
song as it now stands in ‘The Princess,’ always 
seems to me like one of the pencil or pen 
sketches for the pictures of the great painters. 
The ‘‘him,” the “she,” the ‘‘ empty hall,” the 
“‘sun” and the ‘‘open field,” the ‘‘ boy,” the 
unutterable ‘‘O hush, my joy, my sorrow,” 
irresistibly remind me of the careless strokes 
dashed down in their sketches by the great 
masters of painting, to be obliterated in the 
finished work. G. GRovE. 


*,* An error, which it is desirable to correct, 
crept into the last paragraph of the article in last 
week’s number. In the MS. of ‘‘ Ask me no 
more ”’ the lines read :— 

With fold on fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
~ * * * * * 


I strove against the stream but all in vain. 
The words italicized here were afterwards altered 
to ‘*to” and ‘‘and,” respectively. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krriine, whose plans of 
travel have undergone changes, is likely to 
set sail for New Zealand immediately, and 
he will probably pay a flying visit to Mr 
R. L. Stevenson in Samoa. ‘A Disturber 
of Traffic’ is the title of the story which Mr. 
Kipling will contribute to the September 
number of the Aflantic Monthly. The 
October number of the Century Magazine 
will contain a critical study by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse on Mr. Kipling’s prose and verse. 
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“Mr. Hervemann lately received the MS. of 
novel by Miss Jessie Fothergill, which 
she completed only a few days before her 
death. It will be issued in the autumn or 
winter. Its title is ‘Oriel’s Daughter,’ and 
it will be in two volumes. 

We regret to say that the recent accounts 
of Mr. Lowell’s health cause his friends in 
England renewed anxiety. 

Mr. Coventry Parmorz is about to leave 
Hastings, and will in future reside at 
Lymington. 

To the third edition of his ‘ Forty Years 
ina Moorland Parish,’ which is announced, 
Dr. Atkinson has added four new ap- 
pendices, the longest of which deals with 
the period and plan of the existing 
Danby Castle. A limited number of this 
edition will be issued with illustrations re- 
produced from photographs specially taken 
forthe book by Mr. Sutcliffe, of Whitby. A 
yolume of fairy stories by the same author 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
(o. in the course of the autumn. 


Aw English translation of the ‘Memoirs 
of Baron de Marbot’ is in preparation, and 
will be published by Messrs. Longman in 
theautumn. This edition will be issued in 
tvo volumes, and will contain all the matter 
of the two volumes already published in 
French and also that of the third volume 
which is not yet issued. 


A PETITION is on foot to the First Lord of 
the Treasury asking for a pension on the 
(Civil List for the widow and children of 
the late Mr. James Runciman. 


Dr. ULLATHORNE, who as Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Birmingham was the Ordinary, 
as well as the warm friend, of Cardinal 
Newman for many years, has left behind 
him an autobiography of his early life, which 
is now in course of preparation for the press, 
together with selections from his corre- 
spondence. 


Tue publication, which was to have taken 
place in the autumn, of the third volume of 
the ‘Life of John Francis,’ by his son Mr. 
J.C. Francis, has been postponed, owing to 
the severe attack of influenza from which 
the author has been suffering for the last 
five weeks. Mr. Francis is, we are glad to 
say, making a satisfactory recovery. 


Mr. Anprew Lane, in an article which 
he calls ‘ Adventures among Books,’ in the 
September Seribner’s, makes the following 
general answer to many inquiring admirers : 

“One good thing, if no more, these memories 
may accomplish. Young men, especially in 
America, write to meand ask me to recommend 
‘a course of reading.’ Distrust a course of 
reading ! People who really care for books read 
al of them. There is no other course. Let 
this be a reply. No other answer shall they get 
ftom me, the inquiring young men.” 

Somz Roman Catholic journals have been 
taking Mr. Lewis Morris to task for select- 
ig such themes as the legends of the saints 
for his last volume. They think, apparently, 
that a Protestant should not touch “their 
fiiry tales of Christianity,” as somebody, 
ve think Alban Butler, has styled them. 

iously enough, it was Cardinal Manning 
who suggested to Mr. Morris his choice of 
subject. 

Tux Cassell Publishing Company of New 
York, and Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith of Bristol, 





have in the press, and will issue in October, a 
profusely illustrated journal of Max O’Rell’s 
travels in America. The illustrations are 
by the American artist Mr. E. W. Kemble. 

Mr. H. Vrvran writes to us from Venice 
saying he has nothing to do with the pro- 
jected paper called The Tortoise. 

Miss Cusack, ‘‘the Nun of Kenmare,” 
has now returned from America to this 
country, and is engaged in writing ‘The 
Story of my Life,’ which will take the place 
of her former work, published in America 
under the title of ‘The Nun of Kenmare.’ 


ARRANGEMENTS for the winter lectures at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, include a 
series of lectures by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, on ‘Some Aspects of Theism,’ 
which will deal with the subject both his- 
torically and philosophically ; a course by 
Mr. R. G. Moulton on the ‘ Literary Study 
of the English Bible’; and courses by the 
Warden, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, on 
‘Dante,’ on the ‘ Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ and on the ‘Elements of Political 
Economy.’ In connexion with the subject 
last named a class will be held after the 
lecture, for the benefit of those who, for 
lack of mathematical knowledge, are unable 
to follow the reasoning of such books as 
Jevons’s ‘Theory of Political Economy,’ 
and the notes and appendices of Prof. 
Marshall’s great book on ‘ Economics.’ 


In answer to a memorial the Emperor of 
China has recently issued a decree ordering 
the compilation of a new edition of the cele- 
brated catalogue of the Imperial library. 
This work was originally compiled between 
the years 1772 and 1790, and consisted of 
two hundred volumes. Strenuous efforts were 
made at the time to procure rare works from 
private and other libraries and render the 
catalogue as representative as possible. It 
was divided into four sections, and contained 
a general compendium of the literature of 
China for a period of over 3,000 years. The 
promoters of the present enterprise point out 
that the last hundred years have been years 
of great literary activity, and that many 
books formerly lost to China have been 
brought back to the country by trading 
vessels from beyond the seas. There is 
much, therefore, to be added to the first 
edition of the catalogue. Besides, the 
memorialists, who are evidently not re- 
volutionists, consider that ‘‘ during the last 
thirty years learning has been deviating into 
new and perilous paths, and the earnest and 
single-minded devotion to study of former 
years is gradually being supplanted by 
modern learning and strange doctrines which 
are springing up on all sides. It is, there- 
fore, all the more important that a work like 
this, which embraces the knowledge of 
countless ages, should be published in one 
whole, so as to check the flood of pernicious 
literature which is spreading over the 
country, and to preserve intact the principles 
enunciated by Confucius and Mencius.”’ 

Dr. Ewatp Fiicet is preparing for early 
publication at the Clarendon Press the ‘ Life 
and Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney.’ 
He will be greatly obliged if any librarians 
or private collectors who are in possession 
of inedited letters of Sidney will communi- 
cate with him, and, if possible, furnish him 
with transcripts. His address is Sidonien- 
strasse 39, Leipzig. 





Messrs. Hernemann & Batestrer have 
made an arrangement with Mr. Stead to 
publish simultaneously with the English 
and American issue a continental edition 
of the Review of Reviews. It will be pub- 
lished on the 15th of each month, in Paris, 
Vienna, Amsterdam, Leipzig, and Berlin. 
A special cover has been designed, and 
will be printed in the same colour as the 
covers of the “English Library.” The 
first number is to come out on August 15th. 

THe International Literary Congress, 
which was to have met at Berlin from 
September 12th to 19th, will, on account 
of some ‘unforeseen difficulties,’ take 
place at Milan. 

M. Renan writes from Brittany, where 
he is staying as usual at this time of year :— 

“Je travaille & mon quatriéme volume de 
‘L’Histoire du Peuple d’Israél,’ qui avance 
rapidement. Il sera sirement fini, quand & la 
rédaction, avant décembre prochain.” 

Tue death is reported in the Zimes of M. 
Auguste Vitu, a man of wide interests and 
a Bonapartist journalist under the Empire, 
who was prosecuted for libel by General 
Trochu in 1872. He was more esteemed 
however, as a dramatic critic than a political 
journalist, and collected his articles on the 
contemporary theatre in several volumes, 
besides producing monographs on Bergerac 
and Villon. He also started the Guide 
Financier in 1861, and wrote on banking 
and other financial questions. He was 
further an authority on medieval French 
history. 

Tue German poet Heinrich Landesmann, 
better known under his pseudonym of 
“Hieronymus Lorm,” will celebrate his 
seventieth birthday on the 9th of August. 
Since boyhood he has been deaf, and his 
eyesight failed several years ago, yet he has 
successfully made literature his profession. 
Besides his numerous novels his best-known 
prose work is ‘Naturgenuss, eine Philo- 
sophie der Jahreszeiten,’ in which he 
preaches a natural, unreasoning optimism 
as a corrective to pessimism. Lorm’s poems 
have the same tenor. In 1873 Herr Landes- 
mann moved from Vienna to Dresden, where 
a fifth and enlarged edition of his works is 
now being published. 

M. JussERAND writes to say that we were 
mistaken in saying he was revising and 
enlarging M. Taine’s ‘Notes sur l’Angle- 
terre’; heis going to supply a bibliography 
to the new edition of M. Taine’s ‘ History 
of English Literature.’ 

Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
the most interest to our readers this week 
are Friendly Societies, Return showing the 
Number of Societies, &c. (1d.); Education, 
Scotland, Report for 1890-91 (2d.); Educa- 
tion Department, Welsh Division, General 
Report for 1890 (3d.); and a Report on the 
Foreign Trade of the Argentine Republic 
(1d.). 








SCIENCE 
The History of Human Marriage. By Edward 
Westermarck, Lecturer on Sociology at 
the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue adjective that gives a touch of quaint- 
ness to the title of this work may suffice 
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to indicate the scope of the argument. 
Mr. Westermarck accepts the principle of 
natural selection as adequate to solve the 
most difficult problems in _ sociology. 
Human marriage exists because something 
approaching it has existed in ante-human 
communities. Its history is to be traced 
through the relations of the sexes among 
the lower animals. 

Darwin asserted as much as this in his 
great work on the ‘Descent of Man’; but 
his grasp of the principle and his view of 
the evidence were enfeebled by the respect 
he felt for accepted views of the social 
relations of primitive man, and by his 
adhesion to the contradictory doctrine of 
sexual selection. Both of these Mr. Wester- 
marck sets aside; and his criticism of the 
arguments in favour of a supposed early 
condition of promiscuity, and his dissection 
of the theory of secondary sexual cha- 
racters, ought to have a marked influence 
on all future discussions of the question. 
Mr. Wallace has added an “introductory 
note” to the volume, in which he says that 
he has ‘‘seldom read a more thorough or a 
more philosophic discussion of some of the 
most difficult and at the same time interest- 
ing problems of anthropology.” He opines 
that the verdict of independent thinkers will, 
on most of the points in dispute between the 
author and the eminent writers who have 
laid the foundations of current opinion on 
these subjects, be in his favour; and we are 
inclined to concur in the opinion. 

It must be added that the work is written 
in excellent English, that it deals with deli- 
cate and difficult questions in a tone of fault- 
less taste, that its style is clear and its matter 
exceedingly well arranged, and that it is 
readable from beginning to end. This is 
no slight praise to accord to a work of six 
hundred pages, in which nearly a thousand 
authorities are quoted and patiently investi- 
gated. 

Mr. Westermarck urges that nothing has 
been more fatal to the science of society than 
the habit of inferring, without sufficient 
reasons, from the prevalence of a custom or 
institution among some savage peoples, that 
this custom or institution is a relic of a stage 
of development that the whole human race 
once went through. The real problem before 
the inquirer is to seek out the causes of social 
phenomena, and for this the first essential 
condition is a rich material. This is the 
more necessary that many ethnographical 
statements rest upon doubtful evidence, and 
may have to be rejected. The statistical 
method set forth by Dr. Tylor in his memor- 
able paper before the Anthropological Insti- 
tute will throw light upon many mysterious 
points. 

Our author defines marriage as a more or 
less durable connexion between male and 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of pro- 
pagation and till after the birth of the 
offspring. This is a low definition certainly, 
but not so low as any that would include 
the “communal marriage” and “group 
marriage’ of the popular writers. The 
first traces of marriage, in our author’s 
sense, are found among the Chelonia, and it 
is almost universal with the birds. It is a 
rule among the anthropomorphous apes. Is 
it not likely to have been equally so with 
man and his progenitors ? 

Beaumarchais distinguishes man from the 





beast by the circumstance that his sexual 
instincts are not restricted to any particular 
season of the year. Mr. Westermarck 
doubts whether this is universally true. He 
thinks it probable that the pairing time of 
our earliest human or half-human ancestors 
was restricted to a certain season of the 
year. He finds evidence of a survival of 
this physiological condition among certain 
rude peoples and in the statistics of demo- 
graphy. 

The office of protector of mother and 
young which the father assumes among the 
higher apes must have been equally neces- 
sary in the early human communities. Is 
there evidence that among any people at 
any time the family was quite absorbed in 
the tribe? This has been asserted so strongly 
and by so many writers of eminence that it 
is often treated as a demonstrated truth. 
Mr. Westermarck subjects the evidence in 
its favour to searching and destructive 
criticism. 

There are more reasons than one why it 
is impossible to follow the argument in any 
detail in these columns. The accumulation 
of facts and assertions from which an ante- 
cedent condition of promiscuity has been 
inferred is in itself bewildering. No single 
instance of its actual existence in any tribe, 
however low in the scale of humanity, can 
be adduced. On the other hand, a multi- 
tude of travellers and missionaries have 
testified to abominable practices among 
savages. These statements may be met in 
two ways: by denial of their truth, or by 
denial of their significance as evidences 
of survival from an ancient general custom. 
Mr. Westermarck relies largely on the 
prevalence of the passion of jealousy as 
an argument against the possibility of pro- 
miscuity as a stage in the social history of 
mankind. 

Returning to the inquiry as to the evo- 
lution of marriage as a branch of natural 
history, we see that among savages celibacy 
is almost unknown, and that courtship on 
the part of the male is practically universal. 
Liberty of choice on the part of the woman 
exists among savages to a larger extent than 
might be supposed. 

From these considerations the author passes 
to the subject of sexual selection and its effect 
in determining types of beauty. He sug- 
gests a theory to reconcile the hypotheses 
of sexual selection and natural selection, 
without calling for the assumption of an 
zesthetic sense the origin of which is un- 
known. He accounts for the bright colours 
and loud noises of animals at certain seasons 
by supposing, not that they suit the taste 
of the females, but that they are necessary 
in order that the male may be seen or heard 
by the female. He thinks that sexual selec- 
tion has had some influence on the physical 
aspect of mankind. It may be the cause 
why, among savages, the men are so often 
handsomer than the women, whilst in civi- 
lized society the reverse is the case. Among 
us unmarried women outnumber unmarried 
men, and a woman’s ability to marry depends 
upon her personal appearance to a greater 
extent than a man’s does upon his. 

Mr. Westermarck considers that Broca’s 
theories on human hybridity have been dis- 
proved, though he cites some statistics fur- 
nished by Mr. J. Jacobs to show that among 
Jews mixed marriages are relatively more 





infertile than purely Jewish ones. On the 
subject of the instinctive horror of incest 
which is an almost universal human charge. 
teristic, he has some ingenious speculations 
He arrives at the conclusion that natural 
selection among the ancestors of man must 
have caused the survival of those who 
avoided in-and-in breeding, and the exting. 
tion of those who practised it. This is open 
to the obvious objection that it implies a yo. 
pulsion to exist before any reason for jt 
could have been observed, and that no such 
operation of natural selection has taken place 
in other animals; but it is at least suggestiys 
and worthy of consideration. 

This leads to the discussion of the jp. 
fluences affecting selection in marriage by 
affection, by sympathy, and by calculation, 
and of the practices of capture and purchase, 
of which latter that of dower, though it 
seems to be the reverse of it, is really a con. 
sequence. Hencefollow marriage ceremonies, 
and the distinctions which grow up between 
lawful and unrecognized marriage. Many 
illegitimate unions are, of course, marri 
in the natural history sense of the tern. 
Among man, moreover, every form of mar. 
riage exists. Polyandry and polygyny pre- 
vail where circumstances are favourable to 
them. Monogamy predominates at the lower 
stages of civilization, and reasserts its supre- 
macy at the higher. The same causes operate 
in favour of the durability of marriage, 
Finally, the evolution of marriage results in 
a gradual triumph for woman over the pas- 
sions, the prejudices, and the selfish interests 
of man. 

That all Mr. Westermarck’s conclusions 
will prevail, and that the inferentialists will 
give up the contest, is not to be expected. 
The last word has not been said. on this 
complex subject, nor will be said for many 
years to come. Meanwhile, he has the credit 
of bringing to the solution of it the principle 
that natural selection prevails here as else- 
where, and that the actions and sentiments 
of man are questions of natural history as 
much as his physical structure. 








Curiosa Mathematica: a New Theory of 
Parallels. By Charles L. Dodgson, M.A. Third 
Edition. (Macmillan & Co.)—In his preface to 
this edition Mr. Dodgson replies pleasantly, but 
not convincingly, to our criticism. The main 
object of his little work is to base the theory of 
parallels on the following axiom as a substitute 
for Euclid’s twelfth : ‘‘ In any circle the inscribed 
equilateral hexagon is greater than any one of 
the segments which lie outside it.” In his third 
edition Mr. Dodgson replaces ‘‘ hexagon” by 
tetragon, a change which does not affect the 
principle. We objected that it was not con- 
sistent with the spirit of Euclid’s reasoning to 
assume the possibility of a regular hexagon 
inscribed in a circle without first proving that 
such a figure could be constructed from his three 
postulates. This proof we do not meet with in 
Euclid till we reach the fifteenth proposition of 
his fourth book. Mr. Dodgson replies by 
showing that such a figure can be constructed 
from Euclid’s postulates and one or two of his 
earlier propositions without using axiom twelfth 
or any equivalent. But this scarcely meets our 
objection. An axiom founded on propositions, 
however few and elementary, strikes us as some- 
what of an anomaly. We remember trying 
ourselves some years ago to find a simple sub- 
stitute for Euclid’s twelfth axiom, and it occ 
to us that by far the best plan would be to 
replace it by the thirtieth proposition of his 
first book (Straight lines which are parallel to the 
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——— 
same straight line are parallel to one another), 
and to replace the thirtieth proposition by his 
axiom. ‘The twenty-ninth proposition could 
then be proved very easily by the reductio ad 
absurdum method as follows :—Let AB, CD be 
two parallel straight lines (parallel by Euclid’s 
definition), and let EH cut them respectively at 
Fand G. We have first to prove the angle 
GFB equal to the alternate angle FGC. If the 
le GFB be not equal to FGC, make GFK 
ual to it (Euc. i. 23). Then (Eue. i. 27) FK 
must be parallel to CD. But AB is also parallel 
to CD (hyp.). Therefore (by our proposed 
axiom) FK is parallel to AB. But this is im- 
ible, since F is a point in AB. Hence no 
le can be made with FG at the point F equal 
to the alternate angle FGC except the angle 
GFB, which is therefore equal to it, quod erat 
demonstrandum. The rest of the proposition 
could be proved as in Euclid. The twelfth 
axiom of Euclid could then be proved in place 
of his thirtieth proposition, so that there would 
be hardly any disturbance in the accepted 
arrangement of matter. We have now not only 
stated our objections to Mr. Dodgson’s method, 
but proposed an alternative method of our own, 
which Mr. Dodgson may criticize in his turn if 
he feels so disposed. We have one little com- 
plaint to make against him. It was scarcely 
fair, even ‘‘from the wish to lighten a subject 
naturally too heavy and sombre,” to affix in an 
ironical vein (as if we had done so) to Euclid’s 
postulates and propositions epithets which we 
had only applied to his restrictions. Postulates 
and axioms are permissions to do or to assume 
certain things, and are, therefore, the opposite 
of restrictions. The restrictions of Euclid arise 
from the paucity of his postulates and axioms— 
a paucity which we think regrettable. Mr. 
Dodgson’s attack upon us is, of course, not 
serious ; but he should strike fairly even when 
he strikes in fun and with the gloves on. 
We bear him no malice, however, and as a 
proof thereof we strongly recommend non- 
mathematicians as well as mathematicians to 
read his witty and ingenious ‘ Curiosa,’ which 
(if their experience agrees with ours) they will 
fnd as entertaining as little Alice found the 
curiosa of Wonderland. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journal, 
ealited by Capt. Pastield Oliver (Fisher Unwin), 
was a famous book in its day, and enjoyed a 
high reputation for its trustworthiness until 
quite recently, even among men who had an 
intimate personal knowledge of Madagascar 
and its people. M. E. Blanchard, a writer in 
the Revwe des Deux Mondes, appears to have 
been the first who doubted its authenticity, 
vhilss Mr. W. Lee suggested that either Defoe 
oran imitator of his style must have ‘‘ edited ” 
this cleverly written narrative. The present 
editor confirms these doubts, and brings forward 
ample evidence, in which he traces the sources 
whence the author of this ‘‘charming and in- 
teresting romance” derived his information. 
Some of it was no doubt obtained from a sailor 
med Drury, who was wrecked with Mr. Ben- 
bow in the Degrave, and subsequently took 
service with Capt. White, a noted pirate. The 
tditor has done his work exceedingly well, and 
this, the latest edition of-an old work, should 
upersede all preceding ones. 


The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand 
Mende: Pinto (Fisher Unwin) is a reprint, with 
trtain abridgments, of Cogan’s translation, 
frst published in 1663. Prof. Vambéry, who 
fmishes a short introduction, conveys an idea 
tt Pinto, whom Congreve styled ‘‘a liar of the 

magnitude,” is really deserving of credit, 
ithough prone to ‘‘exaggeration.” We are 
wable to agree with the learned Hungarian’s 
hrourable verdict. It is curious, at all events, 
tut this famous Portuguese, who claims to have 


native country, should not once be referred to in 
the chronicles of D. do Couto, Correa, or Goes. 
Pinto’s book, more perhaps than any similar 
work, requires a carefully prepared commentary. 
Difficulties and discrepancies are met with from 
its very beginning. After a journey into Abys- 
sinia of which authentic history knows nothing, 
Pinto was captured by Turks in the Red Sea, 
but ultimately found his way to Ormuz and 
thence to Goa. On the voyage between these 
two places he met Soliman’s fleet retiring dis- 
comfited from the siege of Diu, which was raised 
on November ist, 1538, when Pinto, according 
to his own account, was still in Abyssinia. Of 
this adventurer’s account of China Baron Richt- 
hofen says that it ‘‘ presents itself as an ocean 
of lies with a few islets of truth rising in the midst 
of it.” The clever writer of this entertaining 
book may possibly have spent many years in the 
East ; many of his statements may have a founda- 
tion of truth, but in the main he has produced 
a work of fiction and not a trustworthy historical 
narrative. 








EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN EGYPT. 

THE following are later communications re- 
ceived from Mr. Floyer :— 

Camp at Jebel Mijif, April 17, 1891. 

I have spent the day in poring over the ruins of 
Aristonis—Jonathan Oldbuck in sun umbrella and 
blue spectacles with an exasperating “auld blue- 
gown” in my Arab companion, whose indifference 
to antiquarian research is only redeemed by his 
keenness for plans of damming up water in ravines, 
planting date-trees, enactments against charcoal 
burning, and many other works which the all-power- 
ful Effendina is to undertake immediately upon our 
return. 

Aristonis is the first hydreuma or post station, 
counting from the south, which is a post station 
pure and simple. All to the south have served as 
strong places to guard the jewels and _ treasure 
brought from the mines to the port of Berenice. 
Mines and mining efforts are scattered all round 
here. Their presence is connected with the fact 
that, while the porphyries and igneous rocks to the 
north and south are thrust up six or seven thousand 
feet through the earth’s crust, here an upward ten- 
dency is only indicated by upheavals of metamorphic 
rock, These with a dip east or west, according as 
they are east or west of the watershed, suggest that 
the porphyry peaks of Dukhan to the north and 
Hullus to the south are joined by a line of igneous 
peaks still concealed below the surface. This is 
where are found the principal mineral deposits. And 
further south, in a similar dip between the igneous 
peaks of Hullus and Ferayeg, the extensive mines 
just found at Um Elaigher are situated geologically 
ust as are these round Aristonis. A geologist who 

ad visited both these dips in the porphyry ridge 
would be tempted to think that he could, by placing 
himself on a hill with a field-glass, indicate all the 
mining sites in the neighbourhood. And he would, 
perhaps, be right. And if the geological limits 
thus described are correct, it seems improbable that 
the ineffectual scratchings of the ancients have 
exhausted the mineral wealth. The galleries are 
in some cases of unknown depth, for I would not 
risk, or permit others to risk, suffocation and fainting 
by descending more than 200 feet, except in the broad 
straight shafts dug by M. Cailliaud. But thereis no 
more science shown than is shown by the Abbadi 
of to-day in digging for topazes at Risk Allah. The 
gold mines of Hamesh are the only mines where 
pillars of ore have been left to keep apart the strata 
on either side after the removal of the vein between 
them. Nowhere is there any ventilation. Sur- 
rounded as we are, one reads with a smile that ode 
to Cesar :— 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus : 
Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Quum terra celat, spernere fortior, 
Quam cogere humanos in usus, 

Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
To return, however, to Aristonis, the first station 
off the main lines leading from the mines to the 
seaport. There is first a great feeling of being baffled 
at all these speechless unarchitectural ruins: a roof- 
less enclosure of four strong drystone walis, with 
a round tower at each corner; inside a few cham- 
bers and a choked well. Aristonis is unlike some 
others in having outside the fort a master’s house. 
Does this argue a greater security of neighbour- 
hood? Or was Aristonis on the “royal road” to 
Berenice? Then, as regards size, 150 ft. square, with 
half a dozen chambers 10ft. square. Can one 


the Kenneh Kosseir line of route. These little 
caravanserais bear no proportion to the massive 
buildings in Persia, of which Shah Abbas erected 
999, “in order”—I remember now the delighted 
smile of the Kurdi Dalandar as he saw me fall 
into his trap—“ in order that people might ask just 
the question that you have asked,” i. e., why did not 
he complete the 1,000? But the more one sees 
of these mute, uninscribed, but deeply interesting 
ruins, the more one’s impatience increases to fly 
with notes and drawings to the hallowed peace 
of the Bodleian, where lie Eusebius, Justinus, 
Agatharchides, and others, whose words can now be 
read with an instructed eye. For there are mis- 
conceptions to remove and an interesting story 
to tell of the mines and quarries of the Eastern 


Desert. 
Camp Sigdit, April 29, 1891. 

There is throughout the world a difficulty in 
assigning origins to names of places, and the ques- 
tion why such a place bears such a name has ren- 
dered almost universal the well-worn phrase “lucus 
a non lucendo.” 

The Wadi Na’am,* or Ostrich Valley, contains no 
ostriches, nor anything that could support ostrich 
life but natash, a shrub “ taverniera.” The Wédi 
Natasht contains no taverniera, but its sandstone 
cliffs are scored with innumerable grotesques of 
ostriches—ostriches walking, flying, single and in 
troops, young and full-grown. It is not twenty 
years since the last ostrich was hunted down and 
done to death in the Wadi Natash, and the bird 
has followed the elephant into regions less acces 
sible to man. 

The chase was chiefly carried on by hunters from 
Dongola, for whose horses, trained to endure thirst, 
a train of camels carried fodder and water. Nor 
would two men mounted on young camels despair 
of capturing the stupid bird, much as the other day 
my companion rode down and caught a veteran 
ibex which crossed our path. After names which are 
taken from the absence of natural objects come 
names which belong to the Rota’ana language. 
itimir el Wogd,t the name of some remarkable 
“ bosses”’ of pink felspar and quartz, I place near 
anas El Wogod, an old name for Elephantine Island. 
Wogd, pronounced as rhyming with “dogged,” is 
no Semitic word, and probably means rock or 
isolated hill. It may mean that kind of granite 
which is composed of felspar and quartz, with very 
slight traces of mica and hornblende. An ex- 
amination of the rock of Elephantine would be 
almost decisive as to the meaning of Wogd. 
Another kind of granite is called as-suh, of which 
the plural is assuhan. If this be Assudn, it repre- 
sents a disappearance of a guttural o h, a radica 


letter, through the mispronunciation of centuries 
of domination by Europeans unable to master 
the Semitic 2.§ The peculiarity of the modern 
syenite is that it contains no quartz. These geo- 
logical etymologies will seem less fantastic when it 
is remembered how many kinds of stone the modern 
Abbadi readily distinguishes, and how large a part 
the minerals of this country play in its history. 
Feiséli is the name of a small caravanserai four 
miles south of the hydreuma Abu Geraia (Compasi). 
Feisoli hasa Roman sound. And granted that the 
Ababdi were not here during the Roman occupa- 
tion, yet it would be odd if no single Roman name 
survived. The Ababdi require and appreciate and 
build landmarks along their routes. For miles east 
and west of the station Feisoli there is nothing in 
the Wadi Bezah to attract attention except Feisoli. 
One wishing to refer to that spot must have used 
the name which came with the landmark. The 
European has marked Feisoli on his map as Bezah, 
The WAdi Bezah is 70 mileslong. But though by 
the word Bezah the spot is located for the Euro- 
pean, the inhabitant required something else, and he 
not improbably got the name from the builders of 
the station. South of Feisoli is Aristonis, a name un- 
known now because it stands ina dueyk, or small 
dok or ravine. Sarmit, 24 miles to the west of 
Aristonis, has a foreign sound.|| Compasi, to the 
north, is called Abu Geraia, because it stands, an 
important structure, in the small wddi Abu Geraia. 
Here limestone or gir has been quarried and burnt 
to cement the kiln-burnt bricks of which the water- 
cisterns are built. 

I have said that the Ababdi are of mixed race, 
They combine the Semitic gutturals with the 
Nubian carelessness of final syllables. The number 
of letters ein some Abbadi words is portentous, and 


defies the rules recently put forth by the Royal Geo- 
“* Nd‘am, .5\; Ar., an ostrich. 
+ Natash, as Ar., the first sprouting of plants. 








{ Ahmar (plural Humr) is the common Arabic for “‘ red "5 
and wagd or wagud (Egyptian pronunciation of dey) 
has many meanings which might apply to this name—one 
is, for instance, ‘‘a place where water stagnates.” 

§ Suan means “ flint,” of which there is none at Assuan. 





deduce from this any idea of the traffic? It was, 





such staunch service in the cause of his 





perhaps, one-fifth of the traffic which passed over 


|| There is in the Sinai peninsula a ‘“‘ Sarbit Kadim,” or 
“old Sarbut.” 
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graphical Society for the spelling of native names. 
It was said of a learned professor that his name was 
more easily whistled than pronounced, and many 
Abbadi terms are more easily bleated than spoken. 
But it is nearly impossible to hear the final syllable 
twice alike. The name Abbadi belongs to the 
country and not to the people. : 
The plan on which the map of this country is 
being made is by a line of plane-table stations on 
peaks in the mountain ridge which runs north and 
south. The latitudes of the peaks are fixed by 
star observations and the longitudes by plane-table 
rays. The line runs from the peak opposite Bere- 
nice, fixed by the Admiralty, to the Admiralty 
bench mark on the fort at El Kosair. The country 
on either side is filled in by route surveys checked 
by latitudes and longitudes by chronometer. In 
carrying on this operation one hears twenty times 
a day, “From that mountain the country is all 
abbadi” — that is, lies before you as a panorama. 
“Is such a place visible from there?” “ Yabdi” 
(“it is visible ”). “ A climb up that hill gives youa 
oo aged over the whole couatry—yabdadi,” i. e., lies 
fore you as a panorama. The root abdi (<.!) 
makes the trade form abbadi, of which the plural is 
ababdi, I put this derivation forth far from the 
guiding pages of Golius. Butif it be wrong there 
will go some scholarship to show where it is wrong. 
At the emerald mines of Sikait, as those to the 
south are now called from their position in the 
WaAdi Sikait, the difference is striking between the 
rectangular well-built houses and temple which 
form the settlement and the rabbit holes from which 
the emeralds were drawn. Who the miners were, 
whether the ancient Begjawis or Christian prisoners, 
it is not, for the moment, proper to discuss. But the 
masters were a highly civilized if unscientific people. 
The houses are lofty and squarely built (though of 
one story) ; the modern temple is admirably pro- 
ortioned, and well placed on a spur of rock jutting 
into the valley. The older rock temples are small 
and insignificant. Their history has, for the most 
part, been scattered to the winds. Of the smaller 
temple the rock over one entrance has fallen, nor 
could the inscribed face be found among the 
débris. Thepartly legible fragments over the south 
and centre opening have been copied as follows :— 





ladders, however, appeared as good asnew. Some 
430 feet down was a chamber from which shafts 
radiated in several directions. In the chamber 
were piles of ore arranged in wooden partitions, 
while some twenty-five or thirty basketfuls were 
ready for raising to the surface. The contrast was 
impressive between these arrangements—of yester- 
day, apparently—and the kuowledge that the hands 
that made them were dust and ashes, A little 
mouse was there sleek and tame enough to be 
caught—Parturiunt montes. It would be as difficult 
to show that these mines are being worked surrep- 
titiously as to believe that they have remained un- 
worked for seventy years. A basketful of ore was 
brought away. The ore when powdered is most 
beautiful, glittering sometimes like silver, some- 
times like gold, and sometimes of a dark rich green. 
Small emeralds were readily picked out of the ore, 
which is very soft. Bruce visited these mines from 
the sea, on foot, and a steamer could land a visitor 
within thirty miles of them. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Botanic, 1.—Anniversary. 








Science Gossip. 


Srr JoserpH Fayrer and Dr. Bateman, of 
Norwich, who had been Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the Academy of Medicine of Paris, were 
elected Associates on the 28th ult. There are 
only six other Associates in the profession in 
this country, viz., Sir James Paget, Sir Richard 
Owen, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir Thomas Long- 
more, Dr. West, and Sir Spencer Wells. 

THE annual meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers was held in Liverpool 
last week, Mr. Joseph Tomlinson, the presi- 
dent of the Institution, occupying the chair. A 


| number of papers were read, amongst them one 


by Mr. Leader Williams on the Manchester 
Ship Canal, giving a minute description of that 


| undertaking. 
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In the northern miues the principal work was done 
by the miners employed by Muhammad Ali under 

. Cailliaud. They were, it is believed, Arnaut. 
Their houses, clumsily built ellipsoidal structures, 
show less science than appears in the mine-shafts. 
Two of these showed at their mouths a prodigious 
quantity of ore. Not fewer than 25,000 tons of glit- 
tering mica formed a talus beneath them, the foot 
of which had been swept away by the torrent. 

The activity of the two hundred men who were 
here in 1819-1820 must, if this all be their work, 
have been prodigious. The principal shaft strikes 
down at an angle of about 45 degrees with the 
horizon, and a too hasty descent is prevented by 
stout tree branches wedged across, After fifty 


feet slope is a vertical drop of some thirty, then 
further slopes and further drops. At the drops a 
rough ladder is formed of boughs. The descent 
was not without anxiety, for there was no means of 
knowing if the ladders, presumably seventy years 
old, were trustworthy except by trusting them. 
Candles were blown out by unexpected gusts, The 





EncKe’s periodical comet was first seen on 
the present return at the Lick Observatory, 
California, very near the place assigned for it 
in Dr. Backlund’s ephemeris. 


A FULL account of the anatomical essays 
and notes by Goethe, discovered, as we have 
already reported, by Prof. Bardeleben in the 
‘*Goethe and Schiller Archives” of Weimar, 
will be published in the next issue of the 
Gocthe - Jahrbuch. In the mean time Prof. 
Bardeleben has given a general outline of the 
interesting find in the Anatomische Anzeiger. 


THE sixty-fourth meeting of the Gesellschaft 
Deutscher Naturforscher, to be held at Halle, 
has been fixed for the end of September. 
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Original Drawings by Rembrandt Harmengz 
van Rhyn. Reproduced in Phototype, 
Part III. (Deprez & Gutekunst.) 


Puorocrapuy has done no greater service 
to art than by reproducing drawings jp 
colours and in monochrome such as those 
before us. Not only are these one hundred 
and fifty and odd transcripts perfect, but 
they enable us to put side by side examples 
belonging to cabinets far apart, which 
could not otherwise be brought into 
direct comparison, although they are of 
the highest interest. Whatever may be 
alleged, with more or less of truth, 
against the trustworthiness of photo 
graphs from pictures, there can be no ques- 
tion about the veracity and sufficiency of 
these phototypes. Part iii. of this hand- 
some publication contains instances more 
diverse in the methods of their execution 
than the previous parts, and includes not 
only a majority of specimens drawn in 
sepia with a brush or pen, and a smaller 
number in red chalk, but a few in Indian 
ink, half a score or so that are tinted 
in colours, red and grey, or dashed with 
blue, and one or two which it pleased the 
master to delineate in black Italian chalk, 
It is noteworthy that Rembrandt gener. 
ally made his designs for pictures and 
studies for their separate parts not as tone 
exercises, variations in chiaroscuro, or chro- 
matic experiments, but in freely, not to say 
loosely drawn outlines, and when the brush 
is used emphatic washes, affording, not- 
withstanding the apparent facility and 
extreme frankness of their execution, proofs 
of the profoundest analysis, and the most 
exquisite insight into pathos, character, and 
poetry. No. 125, the half-length figure of 
a youth in a broad hat, leaning his chin 
heavily upon one hand, which is clenched 
close against his lips, seems to be a mere 
scribble with the much-worn stump of an 
old quill, or a brush which was past work. 
Yet the passionate thought and depth of 
abstruse musing indicated in the face and 
attitude force us, so to speak, into sympathy 
with the artist who, on a scrap of paper 
measuring 33} by 23 in., gave a whole 
chapter of a biography, and, in the broad 
lines and swiftly made zigzags, suggested 
the light and shade and _ something 
of the tonality of the portrait. No. 110 
is a well-known sketch of a half-dra 
female model standing on a painter's plat- 
form and holding along branch of a palm 
tree. The outlines were dashed in with a 
brush, and the chiaroscuro was given with 
superimposed washes of sepia; the whole 
may to the uneducated eye be of no great 
moment, and it was evidently made in 4 
few minutes. It is, however, an illustra 
tion of research into the relations of light 
with shadows of prodigious variety in their 
depths, and of the varying effects of lights 
direct as well as reflected into those shadows, 
within some of which they seem to be lost, 
while other lights fall between the spectator 
and the gloomy spaces of the design. 4 
artist, no doubt Van Rhyn himself, sits m 
the half-darkness, and is drawing from the 
model. No. 109, which was made in seplé 
and by a similar implement to the last, de 
picts an old man seated in a chair as if sittimg 
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for his portrait; the lean and withered 
features, the shaggy, roughly cut beard, 
the upper eyelids drooping in the weakness 
of age, and the mouth that has fallen in are 
delineated with precision as marvellous as 
it is frank and delicate. 

In No. 123 Rembrandt made a study for 
the etching (B. 199) called ‘The Woman with 
an Arrow’ (it looks something like our old 
friend Susanna in presence of the Elders), 
which is exceptional as a sketch for the 
tone relationship of human flesh in broad 
daylight and surrounded by dark draperies. 
It proves that the master was one of the 
first painters, if not, as we think he was, the 
first, who observed the extreme brilliancy 
of the human skin in opposition to 
other substances, even when the local 
colours of the latter are not less light 
in tone than the carnations themselves. 
Rembrandt seems, like most artists, to have 
selected the material to be employed for a 
given subject with due regard to its pecu- 
liar capacity to reproduce the characteristic 
surface or character of that subject, e.g, 
there is in the Cracherode Collection, 
British Museum, a very fine drawing of an 
elephant, obviously made from nature, and 
most happy in representing the surface 
and texture of the animal’s hide. For 
this subject the draughtsman chose Italian 
chalk, and did so with sense of that 
naterial’s fitness to produce upon slightly 
rough paper the desired characteristics. The 
drawing is well known to students because 
F.C. Lewis made a capital copy in stipple 
from it. Usually, however, Rembrandt 
affected a brush in sepia for studies such 
as these before us, and not seldom employed 
with this implement an old stump of a quill 
pen. Each served his purpose, and chiaros- 
curo, tone, and light and shade seem to 
have been at his command in every touch 
of outlining or broad wash in various and 
nanifold depths. 

From that sorrowful document the cata- 
logue of his household goods and artistic 
properties, which was so comprehensive that 
it recorded the linen which was then “ at 
the wash,’”’ Rembrandt’s lovers know what 
a host of odds and ends of drie-d-brac, cos- 
tumes, books, outlandish weapons, imple- 
nents of all sorts, prints, pictures, drawings, 
and studies by other hands he had collected. 
These were used for pictures and portraits, 
especially when he painted himself, and 
turbans and Turkish robes and weapons 
were in demand. Some of the studies 
before us represent the way in which these 
things were employed and the eagerness 
with which the artist availed himself of 
them. No. 116 is a capital sketch of a 
Persian warrior mounted on a prancing 
horse ; it is Rembrandt’s copy of a Persian 
drawing, not a “fancy sketch.” In his col- 
lections were pieces of porcelain which are 
recognizable in his pictures. In No. 117 
we have two negro kettledrummers riding 
mules, which, if not from the life, as their 
Nvacity seems to indicate, are studies from 
a picture. He got sight of the print 
after Mantegna’s ‘Calumny of Apoelles,’ of 
which the drawing is now in the British 
Museum, or he may have seen the draw- 
ing itself (later it belonged to Richardson 
the younger and Sir John Barnard); en- 
chanted by it, the master made a brilliant 
“py—No. 119 before us—of the whole 





group. Mantegna’s taste and style are 
manifest in the transcript, which is not a 
vulgar copy. Everything came to Rembrandt 
naturally, and he drew all things with 
consummate spirit. For instance, No. 122, 
a ponderous coach on four wheels, such as 
we see in pictures of state ceremonies and 
processions, is as good a piece of draughts- 
manship as one would wish to meet with. 
No. 129 shows a man, who has been suddenly 
taken ill, seated in a chair and- attended 
by a woman and sympathizing spectators. 
It is an incident Rembrandt might have 
seen in the street; the drawing he made 
of it is at Stockholm, and has been 
made to serve for ‘Tobias being cured of 
his Blindness.’ ‘The Good Servant render- 
ing an Account’ is exactly what Rembrandt 
might have seen at an audit table when 
honest debtors waited upon the steward of 
an estate. Here, in No. 147, the careful 
servant, standing near the steward’s table, 
searches his pocket with heed, and the 
deliberate steward waits on his movements, 
while, at the end of the table, a clerk con- 
sults a large volume lying on the desk 
before him. 

Among the interesting records of famous 
pictures the student will find in this volume 
are the study in red and white chalks for 
the etched portrait of Cornelis Ansloo; a 
similar study for that of Jan Cornelis Syl- 
vius ; a study for the etching of ‘ St. Jerome 
in the Desert’ (B. 104); and a sketch in 
sepia for the design of ‘Ganymede and the 
Eagle,’ which is at Dresden. We can com- 
mend drawings of a lion and a bear, both 
from nature, and severa ‘landscapes of high 
merit. 








ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 


Meissonier: a Collection of Etchings and En- 
gravings of Twelve of the Choicest of his Pictures. 
(Virtue & Co.)—This comely volume appears 
appropriately at the present time. Each plate is 
accompanied by an intelligent description, em- 
bodying notes historical and explanatory ; it is 
a pity they are not all historical. Nearly every 
Meissonier has a history, and so have some of 
the prints taken from them. The plates before 
us are, of course, not newly engraved. They 
represent such masterpieces as ‘ La Rixe,’ ‘ The 
Artist’ (we give the English names of this and 
other pictures, as quoted in this book, although 
the works are better known by their original 
French titles), ‘The Smoker,’ ‘ Waiting an 
Audience,’ ‘The Reader,’ and ‘The Game at 
Cards.’ These are the best, and they include 
the versions of Rajon and others. The prints 
are of very unequal value, but the good ones are 
—considering that some of them have already 
appeared in the Art Jownal and otherwise— 
surprisingly bright and clear. The finest of all 
are ‘The Artist’ and ‘The Smoker,’ both by 
Rajon, an engraver who made his début as an 
etcher of renown by means of Meissonier. 

A Few Impressions from the Poems of Robert 
Browning. By Emily Atkinson. 
& Co.)—Miss Atkinson’s ‘‘impressions ” of the 
poetry of Browning are neither deep, poetic, 
nor taken vigorously. They convey the ideas 
of the ‘‘modern young lady,” who is deft in 
many things, accomplished in none. Her sub- 
jects are always—so far as herself is concerned 
—unwisely chosen, and often quite unfit for 
art ; she mistakes intention for power. Before 
she attempted to ‘‘illustrate” Browning she 
should have acquired the art of drawing, and not 
been content with outlines too feeble to convey 
the very weak ideas she has to express. In con- 
nexion with Browning, Miss Atkinson’s senti- 





mentalities and little minauderies are almost as 


(Kegan Paul | 


exasperating as the ideal faces which she has a 
trick of furnishing with large, set, and widely 
opened eyes, ‘‘ clear-cut” noses, and Apollonian 
lips, with hair rolled back from ‘‘ lofty brows,” 
with girlish chins, and other elements such as 
young ladies’ imaginations often award to the 
curates of their choice. Let us say, in short, 
that for many a day we have seen no such trash 
as Miss Atkinson’s ‘‘ impressions.” 

Mr. Crop’s Harriers. By G. Bowers. (Day 
& Son.)—There must be a host of hunting 
amateurs, with anelementary knowledge of draw- 
ing, who take pleasure in illustrating with pens 
and pencils the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
chase. The incidents these worthies delineate 
are curiously alike and limited in number and 
spirit. The most animated of them refer to 
the ‘‘ taking of croppers,” i.e., the mishaps of 
tyros and simpletons, which aptly illustrate the 
well-known saying of Rochefoucauld as to ‘‘ the 
misfortunes of others.” We have reviewed 
nearly as many series of the kind as of ‘‘ Art 
Handbooks ”’ that profess to teach what can only 
be learnt by infinite practice. Mr. Bowers’s 
book is one of the best of an innumerable 
series. He has written brightly about trifles 
dear to the hunting ‘‘ mind,” and deftly sketched 
the simple fun of the field, the cover, and the 
gun-room. 


‘¢ Ye old Corner Postes of Ipswiche.” By J. 8. 
Corder. Illustrated. (Ipswich, Cowell.)—Mr. 
Corder, a local architect, who ought to draw 
better than he does in this volume, is under 
an impression that there was a time when Eng- 
lish was written in the manner of his title, and 
he seems to think that manner is characteristic 
of the age when picturesque corner posts, verge 
boards, spandrels, and mouldings abounded 
in Ipswich, as in most East Anglian towns 
near the sea. Of these interesting relics a 
considerable proportion has been destroyed 
of late, and therefore it is, before they all go, 
desirable that some records of a very hand- 
some, honest class of works should be pre- 
served. As memoranda, of a somewhat in- 
artistic sort, the sketches before us are sufficient, 
and the selection of examples shows taste and 
right feeling. There are still nine corner posts 
in Ipswich, that is more than elsewhere even in 
East Anglia; of verge boards very few remain, 
and the student must seek them in Surrey and 
Kent. Mr. Corder has supplied an excellent 
account of Ipswich, from the architect’s and 
architectural carver’s point of view, and in 
describing what exists deepens our regret for 
what has been destroyed. 


Reine des Bois, by A. Theuriet, illustrated 
by H. Laurent-Desrousseaux (Boussod, Vala- 
don & Co.), is a legend of 1857 in the woodland 
canton of Auberive, in the Chatillonnais, and it 
concerns the love affair of Claudet Séjournant, 
‘enfant de la main gauche, un brave gargon,” 
&c., who enters the army as a volunteer and is 
killed by the enemy, and Reine Vincart, who is 
consoled in a manner it would not be fair to 
relate. Between the starting and the cata- 
strophe we are not going to reveal are nearly two 
hundred pages quarto, beautifully printed, with 
comely margins, a good deal of dialogue of an 
ejaculatory sort, and expressions in the dialecte 





lanqrois, which are picturesque enough. The 
designs of M. Laurent-Desrousseaux are neatly 
drawn, studied with French completeness and 
care from the furniture of the apartments to the 
foliage of the trees represented in the plates, 
which have been executed in a good manner by 
one of MM. Goupil’s processes. But, although 
the story by no means lacks moving incidents 
seeming fit for an emotional artist’s treatment, 
our draughtsman has selected none of these, but 
has contented himself with more prosaic things, 
such as the lighting of a fire in the chamber of 
the legal heir, who takes possession of the 
chateau, of which we are told that the only 
then available chimney smokes badly. In 








another plate we see how M. le Curé de 
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Vévey, having nothing better to do, diligently 
attends his own glue-pot. 








TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Century of Painters of the English School. 
By R. Redgrave and 8. Redgrave. Abridged, 
and continued to the Present Time. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—To those general readers and 
young art-students for whom this version of a 
most valuable book is designed, few publications 
of the sort should be more welcome. The abridg- 
ment has been effected by omitting the his- 
tory of the foundation of the Royal Academy— 
a subject dear to Richard Redgrave’s heart, and 
always mentioned with reverence by his brother 
—and by condensing the descriptions of pictures 
where the general reader might, the editor 
thinks, be expected to find them in his way. 
As a history of the English school of painting 
the book has, of course, suffered considerably 
by these excisions, the pictures and their sub- 
jects being most characteristic of the state and 
development of art in this country. How a 
subject has been dealt with, that is, what is the 
painter’s design and what his intellectual treat- 
ment of it—for which we must needs look to 
the description—are matters not to be omitted 
in a history of art. On the other hand, we 
are bound to say that if exigencies of pub- 
lication compelled curtailment of this kind, it 
could not well have been done better than 
the anonymous editor has contrived to do 
it. The additional matter, carrying the book 
down to the present time, but excluding living 
artists from its pages, has been written with an 
obvious intention to be fair, and to exercise a 
catholic judgment on many vexed questions. 
The biographies, although by no means without 
errors, are mostly clear, compact, and sufticient. 
They terminate with the death of J. W. Inchbold 
in 1888, and include Dante G. Rossetti, ob. 1882. 
In the chapter on ‘‘ The Pre-Raphaelites ” the 
name of Sir J. E. Millais is not mentioned (!), 
and the spiritual side of Rossetti’s genius is 
ignored : otherwise the criticism of him is fairly 
generous. The chapter contains fewer than 
the ordinary number of mistakes about the 
subject, but some of them should be cor- 
rected. Thus, of the seven Brethren six, not 
five, were artists ; the Brotherhood was founded 
in 1848, not 1850 ; the Germ was not a weekly 
magazine ; the account of the so-called objects 
of the society is Mr. Ruskin’s, not that of the 
Pre-Raphaelites themselves, and it is quite 
erroneous. It is absurd to call Seddon’s 
‘Jerusalem,’ now in the National Gallery, a 
‘* Pre-Raphaelite landscape”; careful and 
laborious as it is, it lacks that spirituality and 
pathos in which Pre-Raphaelitism aimed at 
excelling. The criticism on this work, although 
it is rather hard, is not unjust, except to the 
Brotherhood, not one of whom ever painted 
anything so unsympathetic. Several errors 
about D. G. Rossetti need correction. James 
Collinson did not ‘‘ become a Roman Catholic ” 
after he contributed to the Germ in 1850, but 
had already accepted the ancient faith when 
that magazine appeared. J. W. Inchbold was 
not ‘‘ among the landscape painters [there was 
not one] who founded the P-R.B.,” and 
although he adopted some of its tenets, he never 
belonged to the society at all. There is a chapter 
on the preservation of pictures, which is intelli- 
gent and practical. A compact chapter treats 
of Dyce and the Schools of Design—in it, of 
course, R. Redgrave is not forgotten ; but the 
later changes effected by the Art Department are 
not described. 


Engravings and their Value: a Guide for the 
Print Collector. By J. H. Slater. (Gill.)}—The 
tyro who desires to begin print collecting and, 
when he has got them, wants to put his trea- 
sures in good order, the conversationalist who 
desires to give the semblance of knowledge to 
his talk about an artistic subject, cannot do 
better than buy this very handy volume, which 





explains most of the terms of art employed by 
engravers and printsellers in proofs and counter- 
proofs, and contains instructions about, as well 
as warnings against, vamping, forgeries, and 
other matters which are more or less re- 
condite. To these details are added a tolerable 
bibliography, which ought to be much enlarged, 
and a biographical dictionary of engravers, which 
needs much revision. The book, so far as it 
goes, is useful ; but there is ample occasion for 
revision in a second edition, to say nothing of 
a better index and completer nomenclature. 
We miss in the first part a reference to the 
maniére criblée, a process of engraving which 
is inadequately described in a notice of the 
‘dotted manner” on p. 14; while not a 
few of the explanations are inadequate and 
loosely expressed. Still, there is a good deal 
of useful knowledge to be found in Mr. 
Slater’s pages, and much good advice is con- 
veyed to the imperfectly informed inquirer. Mr. 
Slater does not, so far as we observe, offer 
counsel as to the proper colours of mounts for 
drawings and prints, which surely ought not to 
be always white, while even when white is in- 
sisted on a warm variety ought to be preferred 
to the colder one which was in vogue till a few 
years ago. The present Keeper of the Prints 
has done much to improve his collections by the 
use of well-chosen mounts of various colours 
tastefully adapted to the works they enclose, 
and this practice ought to be more general 
than it is in private collections. There is 
much need for revision of proper names in 
this book: such as ‘‘ Martin Schaen” and 
‘*Tsrael von Mechelen,” and, on p. 32, ‘‘ Alto- 
dorfer” and ‘‘Sir 8. W. Reynolds.” Mr. Slater 
does not say what is the legitimate number of 
‘‘artist’s proofs” which may be taken from a 
plate, but he says ingenuously :— 

‘“‘ Of course, the earlier the impression the better; 

but unfortunately prodigious numbers of proofs are 
taken off, and no amount of argument can possibly 
explain away the fact that one of these impressions 
may be better than another, and that the person 
who subscribes for a print of a famous picture in 
course of exhibition may not receive a good impres- 
sion even though he stipulates for, and pays the 
price of, a proof.” 
His descriptions of ‘‘ proofs” are less exact 
than we could wish, and it is desirable to know 
what is a “‘ sufficient number” (it is generally 
a matter for the conscience of the printseller) 
of ‘‘ proofs before letters,” and other kinds of 
proofs, which are often ‘‘too numerous for 
mentioning.” Mr. Slater ought to have qualified 
his statement that Hugo’s ‘ Descriptive Cata- 
logue’ of Bewicks is ‘‘full and complete”; 
‘* several guineas” loosely designates the value 
of a ‘‘ Bervic”; ‘‘ Bartolozzi, Francesco,” is an 
article that wants a thorough overhauling, it is 
intrinsically bad ; the notes on the Visschers are 
imperfect ; while some eminent modern names 
are desirable in the dictionary. 


Very useful so far as it goes, which is a con- 
siderable way, is A Handbook of the Chemical and 
Artistic Qualities of Water-Colour Pigments, by 
Mr. H. C. Standage, who seems to have compiled 
it on behalf of Messrs. Reeves & Sons, artists’ 
colourmen, who publish it. Mr. Standage’s 
‘ Artist’s Manual of Pigments’ and some of the 
pigments he has prepared are already known to 
our readers. He has arranged his remarks under 
the names of the colours, supplying sections on 
their varieties, so that the reader can easily get 
what he wants. Headds brief and very intelligent 
essays on the permanence of water-colour pig- 
ments, and on their sources, natures, and 
qualities ; and an ‘‘ Analysis of Permanence of 
Pigments,” as determined by experiments 
carried out by Dr. Russell and Capt. Abney 
for the Committee of Council on Education, the 
results of which have been published in a Blue- 
book of great value to others besides artists, 
all of whom ought to keep it for constant 
reference, even although, as is always the case 
with trained artists, they know already nine- 
tenths of what it teaches, such knowledge being 





— 
a sort of professional inheritance. The 08 
in which the qualities of the pigments are taby. 
lated are compact and handy. They are founded 
on the Blue-book, and comprise the curioys 
notes of that authority on the effects of electric 
light on pigments. As this light is likely to bg 
extensively used in public galleries, ‘artigtg 
should take note of its effects, some of which 
are unexpected, while, on the whole, they are 
not so considerable as seemed likely. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that the 
experiments on which the notes were founded 
‘‘could not,” as the Blue-book states, “be 
carried on for an indefinite length of time,” 
This is an extremely important factor in the 
question. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

Sir Freperic Leicuton, who has made great 
progress with the large pictures (1) ‘And the 
Sea gave up the Dead that are in It,’ which he 
is painting for Mr. Henry Tate, and (2) a large 
subject of the Garden of the Hesperides, hag 
nearly finished a fine and highly poetical land. 
scape (of, for the President, an unusually large 
size) representing an impressive sun effect 
among clouds which glow in a deep blue sky 
seen from a mountain top. It is a landscape 
per se, with a single, not prominent, figure, 


It is understood that Holbein’s so-called 
‘ Ambassadors,’ which has been removed from 
the public portion of the National Gallery for 
cleaning and preservative operations, will be in 
its permanent place to-day (Saturday). 


In Room X. of the National Gallery is hung 
on a screen and numbered 1332 a supposed 
portrait of George, first Earl of Berkeley, by 
Caspar Netscher (1639-84), presented by Lord 
Saville. The head is handsome, exhibits the 
small, pencilled moustache and huge curled wig 
of the period ; it is painted on the small scale 
affected by the artist, and with a free touch. 


M. Lfon GERMAIN PELOUSE, an admirable 
landscape painter whose works have often 
been praised in our reviews of the Salons, 
died in Paris on the 31st ult., after a 
somewhat lengthy illness, the fatal result of 
which was not anticipated. He was born a 
Pierrelay (Seine-et-Oise), and is said to have 
begun life as a commercial traveller. His taste 
led him to paint pathetic effects, with broad and 
simple motives of great value as to tone, and in 
comparatively low keys of colour, suited to the 
scenes he loved and found on the banks of the 
Seine and its neighbourhood. He made a con- 
siderable position in the Salon of 1872 with 
‘ Aprés la Pluie’ and ‘Souvenir de Cernay’; the 
latter, a very fine frost piece, is now in the 
Luxembourg. In 1873 he sent ‘ Vallée de 
Cernay ’ to the Salon, confirmed the impression 
he had made, and for it received a Medal of the 
Second Class. In 1874 his ‘A travers Bois’ was 
much admired because it showed in charming 
fashion the true effect of an October morning; 
see our notice of the same. His ‘Une Coupe 
de Bois, & Senlisse,’ obtained a Medal of the 
First Class. In 1877 he had ‘Les Prairies de 
Lesdomini,’ another fine effect of morning, and 
the, to our liking, superior ‘Le Douait (Lavoir) 
de Daour-Gazin, prés de Concarneau,’ a study 
of evening. He won a rappel of the Second 
Class Medal in 1878, with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour ; a Gold Medal fell to him 
at the Exposition Universelle, 1889. He leaves 
unfinished an important work commissioned for 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris. Besides the above- 
named pictures he produced excellent examples 
in ‘Les Premiéres Feuilles’; ‘ Le Soir’ (which 
is at Grenoble); ‘A St. Jean-le-Thomas ; 
‘Grand Camp & Marée Basse’ (which is a 
Carcassonne) ; ‘L’Tlot aux Oies’; ‘La Source 
Bergerette ’; ‘Charbonniersau Bord du Doubs’; 
and ‘ Avanne, prés Besancon,’ a picture of a 
September morning, exhibited with much élat 
at the Salon of 1888. 
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M. ApoLrHE LELEUX,a painter much esteemed 
in Paris, who began to exhibit so long ago as 
1835, was found dead in his studio on Tuesday 
of last week. He was born in 1812, and ob- 
tained a Medal of the Third Class in 1842, and 
Medals of the Second Class in 1843 and 1848. 
Two of his works are in the Luxembourg. The 
sculptor _M. Gaston Victor Edouard Gustave 
Guitton, who executed the bust of Alfred de 
Vigny now in the Comédie Frangaise, and the 
pronze statue entitled ‘Le Passant et la 
Colombe,’ in the Luxembourg, is dead. He 
had a Medal of the Second Class in 1857, a 
yappel in 1861. ‘Eve,’ a statue in the Palais 
des Serpents of the Jardin des Plantes, is bis. 
He possessed a fine library of early editions. So 
says Le Journal des Arts, a contemporary which, 
we regret to say, freely helps itself to our ‘‘ Fine- 
Art Gossip” without any acknowledgments. 
The death is also announced of M. Alphonse 
Ouri, who painted the ceilings of the Hotel de 
Ville and executed other decorative works. He 
was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


Messrs. Kecan Paut & Co. are about to 
publish by subscription a new edition of ‘ The 
Blazon of Episcopacy,’ by the Rev. W. K. 
Riland Bedford, which was originally published 
in 1858. Numerous corrections and additions 
have been made, the Scottish and Irish episco- 
pacy being included. A short description is 
supplied of the arms of the sees, with outline 
cuts of the shields, in number about seventy- 
four; and an alphabetical list of bishops, and 
outline cuts of arms, to the number of about 
one thousand, are added. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Charles 
Elphinstone-Dalrymple, a Scottish antiquary of 
some note, and vice-president of the New Spald- 
ing Club. 


A LETTER has come to hand from Mr. R. 
Sewell, of the Madras Civil Service, announcing 
the first prehistoric Dravidian discovery. 


At Epidaurus the whole of the cavea of the 
Qdeum, which is in the sacred enclosure of 
Asculapius, has been cleared, and the excava- 
tion of the scena is in progress. The pavement 
of the orchestra is found to be of mosaic. 


In the outer Cerameicus, near the road to the 
Pireeus, many large archaic vases of the Dipylon 
style have been dug out, which, according to the 
director of excavations, Dr. Kavvadias, were set 
up over the graves instead of a monument or stele. 
Inone place a square peribolus or enclosure, made 
of plinthoi or unbaked bricks, was discovered. 
Within was found a tomb used after cremation, 
over which was a cylindrical funereal monument 
made of the same kind of bricks, resembling the 
tumulus of Vurva. 


At Magnesia, on the Meander, MM. Humann, 
Hiller, and Kern have now made out the 
sacred enclosure of the temple of Artemis 
Leucophryne, and brought to view all the 
remains of the temple itself. Portions of the 
frieze, much damaged, were recovered, and in 
digging out the theatre and the remains of a 
portico many inscriptions were found. 


Tue French School is still excavating at 
Thespis, in Boeotia, and to the more than 200 
inscriptions discovered lately must now be 
added 150 fresh ones taken out of the walls of 
Eremokastron, which are found to have been 
built mostly of ancient material. They will 
now be entirely demolished in order to the 
rescue of all the antiquities they contain. 
Several of the texts already discovered are in 
archaic characters. Amongst the various ob- 
jects of sculpture that have thus come to light 
are an archaic head of Apollo, some figures of 
— several statues of women, and _bas- 
Teliefs, 








MUSIC 


—g 
THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS. 


Exact y fifteen years have elapsed since the 
theatre built by Richard Wagner at Bayreuth 
was inaugurated by the production of ‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen.’ At the time the enter- 
prise was generally and naturally condemned 
as rash beyond precedent; but events have 
proved that Wagner did not over-estimate the 
attractive powers of his mature works, pre- 
sented as they are at Bayreuth under conditions 
unattainable, and indeed unapproachable, else- 
where; and as each recurring festival has 
aroused more widespread interest, there is little 
reason to fear for the future of the celebrations, 
so long, indeed, as those in control maintain 
the lofty standard hitherto preserved. The 
attraction of novelty must, of course, cease 
in due time, the number of Wagner’s music- 
dramas suitable for performance at Bayreuth 
being extremely limited; but it is satis- 
factory to note that ‘Parsifal’ and ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’ are being as well attended as 
‘Tannhauser,’ the production of which forms 
the most interesting feature of this year’s 
festival. Another matter of the greatest im- 
port is a succession of artists competent to deal 
with réles unquestionably arduous, and requir- 
ing many and diverse gifts for their adequate 
interpretation. Happily due attention is being 
paid to this, although the present list includes 
many names familiar since 1876. For example, 
Frau Materna, who created the character of 
Briinnhilde in that year, is still one of the 
exponents of Kundry in ‘ Parsifal’; and although 
she is no longer qualified by face and figure to 
realize Wagner’s. conception in the second act, 
her voice is still well under control, except in 
the extreme upper register. Herr Scheidemantel 
as Amfortas, Herr Wiegand as Gurnemanz, and 
Herr Plank as Klingsor show no deterioration 
in their respective parts. The titular réle is 
shared at present by M. Van Dyck and Herr 
Griining. Of the remarkably impressive em- 
bodiment afforded by the Belgian artist we 
spoke two years ago. It is giving his com- 
panion artist great praise to say that his im- 
personation does not suffer by comparison. 
Less imposing in appearance, Herr Griining has 
a singularly expressive face, and he has evi- 
dently made a thorough study of the réle. By 
numberless artistic touches he indicates the 
gradual awakening of Parsifal to a sense of the 
high mission to which he is destined, and 
thoughtfulness and intelligence mark his render- 
ing of the character throughout. As a vocalist 
Herr Griining is more amenable to criticism. 
His voice seems to be naturally of good quality, 
but its production is characterized by the 
throatiness so frequent with German artists. 
In a pictorial sense the performance is as im- 
pressive as ever, and the choristers, at any rate 
as regards the females and the boys, are above 
reproach. It may be mentioned that a new set 
of bells has been provided from Coventry, and 
that an apparatus has been manufactured for 
stopping their vibrations, much to the enhance- 
ment of the effect. 

‘Tannhauser,’ the first of Wagner’s works in 
which his theories receive prominent exempli- 
fication, has never been presented in a satis- 
factory manner in London. From time to time 
artists of the first calibre have filled the prin- 
cipal parts, but the composer’s minute directions 
as to the mise en scéne have at all times been 
shamefully neglected. The reports from Bay- 
reuth indicated a desire on the part of those in 
authority to carry out Wagner’s intentions con- 
scientiously, and the result is a positive triumph 


for all concerned. The Paris version of the. 


Venusberg scene gives ample opportunity for the 
stage manager to exhibit his capabilities, and 
the vast stage and elaborate machinery of the 
Bayreuth theatre enable the pictorial effects in- 





dicated in the score to be realized in the fullest 
manner. It is impossible to overpraise the ar- 
rangement and details of the bacchanale, for 
which Signorina Zucchi, of La Scala, Milan, is 
responsible ; and the exquisite gradations of 
light and shade in the third act recall the most 
striking effects in ‘The Nibelung’s Ring’ in 
1876. With regard to the rendering of the 
music, first mention is due to Herr Mottl for the 
magnificent playing of the orchestra. The over- 
ture is taken at a slightly slower pace than is 
customary in England, and the accents are very 
strongly marked. As showing the determination 
to gain the fullest possible effects, it should 
be mentioned that twenty-four horns are em- 
ployed in the hunting scene, twelve trumpets in 
the march, and thirty-two wind instruments in 
the invisible orchestra in the third act. For 
the first time within our knowledge the magni- 
ficent second finale is given in its entirety. This 
splendid concerted music foreshadows by the 
number and masterly treatment of the real parts 
the quarrelling chorus in ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
and it is sung by principals and chorus alike 
with the utmost spirit and unwavering precision. 
Herr Winckelmann has played the part of Tann- 
hiiuser in London, and when in full possession 
of his resources he renders it a large amount 
of justice. Unfortunately at the performance of 
July 30th—of which we are now speaking— 
he was evidently indisposed, and his voice was 
not under control, though some improvement 
was noticeable in the third act. The new Eliza- 
beth, Fraulein de Ahna, was selected partly on 
account of her youth. She possesses a powerful 
voice, not as yet fully formed, a prepossessing 
appearance, and much natural intelligence as an 
actress. She should prove a valuable addition 
to the ranks of Wagnerian artists. Frau Sucher 
is simply superb as Venus, a part of far greater 
importance in the later than in the earlier 
version. Always graceful in movement and 
mobile of feature, she looks the goddess to per- 
fection, and on the occasion above mentioned 
her beautiful voice was in excellent order. The 
Wolfram of Herr Reichmann is too familiar to 
need description, and the efforts of the remain- 
ing artists do not call for special comment. As 
showing the artistic spirit which prevails at 
Bayreuth, it may be noted, however, that Herr 
Griining, who the previous day had assumed 
the titular réle in ‘ Parsifal,’ was content with 
the very small part of Walther. No decision 
has been made as yet with regard to the future, 
but it is probable that performances will be 
given next year of ‘Parsifal,’ ‘Tannhiiuser,’ 
and ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and that afterwards 
an interval of two years will be permitted to 
elapse for the purpose of preparing a revival of 
‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ 





THE HANDELIAN TRADITION. 

Hackney, Aug. 1, 1891. 
Axovut forty years ago, when at Malta, I had 
the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Frere very well 
and of spending many musical evenings in her 
company, once actually taking part in a trio 
with her. Though she was of a very advanced 
age, she still played and sang(!) Handel in ex- 
cellent style. What struck me much in songs like 
‘*Let me wander not unseen” was a certain 
sprightliness gained by trills and turns which 
were no doubt traditional. She told me and others 
that her master was Bartleman, whom she always 
mentioned with admiration. Of this I am sure, as 
the fact is impressed on my memory by several 

incidents. Jonn C. JACKSON. 








Musical Gossiy, 


THE 30th inst. is now named as the date of 
the production of ‘Lohengrin’ at the Paris 
Opéra. The chief réles will be played by 
Madame Caron and M. Van Dyck. Le Ménestrel, 
by the way, thinks it necessary to remind its 
readers that Wagner’s opera does not admit of a 
ballet, ‘‘ not even the smallest divertissement.” 
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THE centenary of Meyerbeer’s birth will be 
signalized at the Paris Opéra by a performance 
of the fourth and fifth acts of ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
with the ball scene that is now always omitted. 
The part of Catherine de Médicis will also be 
restored. She appeared originally in the fourth 
act, and sang the music now allotted to St. Bris 
in the ‘‘ Benediction of the Poignards.” The 
present version, however, was adopted before 
the first representation took place. Single acts 
from ‘ Robert le Diable,’ ‘Le Prophéte,’ and 
* L’Africaine ’ will also be given on the occasion. 


THE Société des Grandes Auditions Musicales 
de France, headed by the Countess Greffulhe 
and M. Gounod, has induced M. Carvalho to 
take in hand Berlioz’s opera ‘Les Troyens,’ 
which will accordingly be heard this winter at 
the Opéra Comique. 


A sErtEs of articles which promises to be par- 
ticularly interesting is commenced this week by 
M. André Martinet in Le Ménestrel, under the 
title of ‘ Histoire Anecdotique du Conservatoire 
de Musique et de Déclamation.’ 


THE death at Antwerp of Prof. F. L. 
Ritter, which we briefly announced last week, 
was quite unexpected, for he was in perfect 
health when he sailed from New York on June 
17th. Prof. Ritter, who was of Spanish origin, 
the name being originally Caballero, was born 
at Strasbourg in 1834. At the age of twenty-two 
he went to Cincinnati, where he founded two 
musical societies, and a few years later he settled 
in New York. He was appointed Professor at 
Vassar College in 1867, and in 1878 the Univer- 
sity of New York conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Music. Though appreciated chiefly 
as a writer and lecturer on music, he was fairly 
well known in America and Germany as a com- 

ser. His works, many of which are still in 
MS., include four symphonies, an overture to 
‘Othello,’ a pianoforte concerto, several string 
quartets and trios, a number of songs, and mis- 
cellaneous pieces for various instruments and 
for voices. 


RvsinstEIn is rusticating in the neighbour- 
hood of Dresden, where he intends to finish his 
new oratorio ‘ Moses,’ and a new opera, the name 
of which is not yet announced. A volume of 
essays on music from his pen is nearly ready, 
and will shortly appear. It will be called 
* Apropos de Musique.’ 


Tue Imperial Musical Society of St. Peters- 
burg has decided to invite M. Massenet to 
conduct its orchestra at a series of concerts to 
be given in January. 


Tue Liszt-Verein will shortly give a grand 
Liszt concert at Dessau in the Court Theatre, 
which, with its orchestra, has been placed at the 
— of the society by the Duke of Anhalt- 

essau. 


Ir is stated that Moszkowski’s new grand 
opera ‘ Boabdil,’ the score of which is now com- 
pleted, will be brought out at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, during the forthcoming season. 


M. Pavt Pueer has finished an opera on the 
subject of Shakspeare’s ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing.’ The libretto is by M. Edouard Blau. 


MeEmori4L tablets have recently been placed 
on three houses, viz., that at Fontanetto in 
which Viotti was born, that at Nice in which 
Paganini died, and that at Parma in which 
a resided during the last two years of 
his life. 


THE disease from which poor Franco Faccio 
died appears to have been hereditary. It is 
stated that his father also, who survives him, is 
insane. Faccio leaves about 8,0001. and jewels 
of the value of about 2,0001. With the ex- 
ception of bequests to two musical societies, 
he constitutes his father sole legatee. 





DRAMA 


—— 


The Bankside Shakespeare.—V ol. TX. Othello. 
Edited by Dr. T. R. Price.—Vol. X. King 
Lear. Edited by A. A. Adee.—Vol. XI. 
Hamlet. Edited by E. P. Vining.—Vol. 
XII. First Part of Henry IV. Edited by 
W. H. Fleming. (New York Shake- 
speare Society. ) 


THREE years have passed since we noticed 
the first volume of this series of parallel 
texts, issued by the New York Shakespeare 
Society under the general editorship of Mr. 
Appleton Morgan. At the rate at which 
they are issued some two or three years 
must yet be expected to elapse before the 
twentieth volume, which is to complete the 
work, can be reached. In vol. ix., noted 
above, we have parallel texts of the first 
quarto (1622) and first folio (1623) versions 
of ‘Othello’; in vol. x. the first quarto 
(1608, ‘‘ Pied Bull” ed.) and first folio of 
‘King Lear’; vol. xi. gives us the texts of 
the first quarto (1603, ‘‘imperfect’’) and 
first folio of ‘Hamlet’; and vol. xii. the 
texts of the first quarto (1598) and first 
folio of the ‘ First Part of Henry IV.’—four 
goodly volumes, which for paper and print 
are excellent specimens of the American 
press. We have bestowed this commenda- 
tion on the preceding volumes, and are glad 
to be able to repeat it; the more so as we 
must also repeat the expression of our con- 
viction that, whether of set purpose or from 
want of knowledge, the editors are strangely 
neglectful of a most important part of their 
duties. For the purpose of affording 
students the readiest means of obtaining a 
comprehensive view of the relation to each 
other of the quarto and folio versions of the 
plays their apposition as parallel texts is, 
of course, a most valuable help; but in 
most cases something more than this is 
needed. The texts given require to be sup- 
plemented with collations and notes showing 
the variations of other old copies, and every 
possible facility should be afforded for refer- 
ence to standard editions. All this is want- 
ing in the texts beforé us. As an example 
of the deficient editing of which we com- 
plain, we take a single instance from one 
of the plays noted above—‘ King Lear.’ In 
Act V. sc. iii. Edmund, in answer to Albany, 
says, according to the reprint of Quarto 1 
given in the parallel texts :— 


. Sir I thought it fit, 
To saue the old and miserable King to some retention, 


Here in the second line, with which alone 
we have to deal, we have one gross verbal 
error, and a line and the first half of 
another printed as one line, the second half 
being omitted altogether. Curiously enough, 
although it is certain that the folio edition 
had independent MS. authority for its text, 
the only correction it makes in this place is 
to alter saue to send. We get nothing more 
from the folio; nor do these parallel texts 
afford us a hint that anything more is to be 
obtained elsewhere. Those, however, who, 
as Charmian says of the Soothsayer in 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘‘ know things,” 
know that the Quarto 1 of ‘Lear’—than 
which, perhaps, no worse specimen of 
printing was ever issued—underwent a cer- 
tain amount of correction during its passage 
through the press; they also know that its 





turn of mind, bound up indiscriminate} 
the corrected and uncorrected sheets of the 
edition, to the immense confusion of syh. 
sequent generations of editors, who, from 


the varying readings thus __ introduced 
imagined themselves to be dealing with 
_ several editions instead of one spoiled one 
| The copy of the quarto reprinted in oy 
parallel texts happens to have an uncoy. 
rected sheet in this place. Other copies 
which have the corrected sheet give the 
passage thus :— 
To send the old and miserable King to some retention, and ap- 
(pointed guard, 
We can almost see the old printer at work 
here, and it is amusing to note how, in 
order to avoid disturbance of the rest of the 
type of the page, he has added on and 
doubled back the omitted half-line at the 
end of the already abnormally long line ag 
given in the uncorrected sheet. Quarto 2, 
printing in this instance from a corrected 
sheet of Quarto 1, gives the passage me- 
trically :— 
To send the olde and miserable King 
To some retention, and appointed guard, 
The failure of the folio in all probability 
is to be accounted for thus: Messrs. Hem. 
inge and Condell, its editors, instead of send- 
ing their MS. of the play direct to press, 
supplied their printers with “copy” made 
up from one of the quartos corrected and 
altered in accordance with their MS. Work 
of this kind is rarely perfect, and as a con- 
sequence errors of the old print get trans- 
ferred to the new edition. In this instance 
the scribe employed to make the “copy” 
must have had an uncorrected sheet of 
Quarto 1 to work on; he made the change 
of saue to send, but overlooked the rest of 
the corrections he should have made in this 
place. All this takes long in the telling, 
though two lines of marginal notes would 
have made all clear in the parallel texts. 
These notes, however, are not supplied, and 
there is nothing to show that the words “and 
appointed guard” are to be found in Shak- 
speare’s text at all. There is nothing even 
to indicate in the reprint of the quarto 
which are its corrected and which its uncor- 
rected sheets. In fact, without reference to 
other editions the texts given can afford but 
a most imperfect knowledge of the state of 
this play; yet all facilities for such refer- 
ence are wanting, even the usual act, scene, 
and line numbers being actually and appa- 
rently systematically suppressed. 
As with this play, so with the rest; indeed, 
the ‘ Hamlet’ is in a still less helpful condi- 
tion than the ‘Lear,’ the text of its Quarto 2 
—not given—being absolutely essential to 
the comprehension of Quarto 1 and the folio. 
The Bankside “system,” we suppose, not 
the individual editors, is chiefly responsible 
for these shortcomings. We regret that we 
cannot indulge in a more favourable report 
on these fair volumes, but it seems to us that 
for want of a little careful clerk-like indus- 
try—no genius was required for the task 
—the New York Shakespeare Society has 
missed an opportunity of contributing 4 
really valuable aid to Shakspearean study 
in this series of parallel texts. 





RECENT DRAMATIC POETRY. 
Iphigenia in Delphi: a Dramatic Poem. With 
Homer’s ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ and other Trans- 
lations from the Greek. By Richard Garnett. 





publisher, being probably of an economical 


‘Cameo Series.” (Fisher Unwin.)—Dr. Gar- 
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— 
nett’s volume recently published in the ‘‘ Cameo 
Geries ” contains his own dramatic poem ‘ Iphi- 
enia in Delphi,’ and several pieces of trans- 
jation from the Greek. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the translations are trustworthy and 
that they have much dignity a little marred by 
¢ifiness. Foremost of them, and distinguished 
by being named on the title-page, is ‘ The Shield 
of Achilles ’; there are, besides, several detached 
ges from the Tliad—the ‘Exordium’ or 
commencement of the first book, the encounter of 
the hosts, the recovery of the body of Patroclus, 
the arming of Achilles, the descent of the gods 
into the battle,—and aseries headed ‘‘ Idyllic” 
_the love-song of Polyphemus, the Fisherman, 
Spring, &e., from Meleager and others, winding 
up with Melinno’s ‘ Ode to Rome,’ which hardly 
seems a natural congener with the rest. On 
these we need make no further comment ; the 
originals have stood the criticism of ages, and 
their translator needs no introduction. Natur- 
ally it is the new drama, the ‘Iphigenia in 
Delphi,’ that attracts our chief attention. The 
sory of this drama is finely tragic excepting 
that it is weakened eventually by asort of happy 
ending somewhat as, when the characters of 
the story - part of a pantomime have got into 
trouble past any escape, the good fairy puts 
everything right by a transformation. Dr. 
Garnett’s transformation scene is, to be sure, 
ve and mystical—a religious apotheosis ; but, 
not having been led up to, it breaks upon the 
tragic interest with fantastic suddenness and 
leaves the reader unconvinced of its being a 
practical reparation of the catastrophe of the 
plot. The drama seems intended to make the 
third of a trilogy of which the other two are the 
‘Iphigeniain Aulis’ andthe ‘Iphigenia in Tauris.’ 
It finds its heroine in the temple of the Del- 
phian Apollo, whither she and Orestes have 
brought the statue of Artemis they have carried 
of from Tauris, and whither Electra comes to 
inquire of the oracle the fate of Orestes and to 
consecrate the axe stained with their parents’ 
life-blood, the axe with which wife slew husband 
andson mother—and with which in this play 
sister slays sister; for Electra, not knowing 
who Iphigenia is and receiving the mis- 
taken information that she, as priestess in Tau- 
ris, had sacrificed Orestes, presently snatches 
the weapon from the altar and fells her with 
adeath blow, just as Orestes, whose entry a 
moment sooner would have brought the two 
sisters into jubilant recognition, appears upon 
thescene. The gloom of this dire conclusion 
of the story is skilfully relieved by the self- 
abnegating affection with which Orestes and 
Electra turn to each other and the strength of 
fraternal devotion and gratitude with which he 
hushes her despair. Of the consolation provided 
bythe bridal departure for the Elysian fields 
of the shade of Iphigenia with the shade of 
Achilles we have already expressed our opinion, 
and we need nowsay no morethan that Iphigenia, 
though in autobiographic reminiscences she more 
than once incidentally refers to the intended 
marriage—or rather to the pretext of an in- 
tended marriage—with Achilles which was used 
to entrap her to the sacrifice at Aulis, seems 
absolutely without emotion, past or present, 
concerning him, while, on the other hand, her 
love for her brother is, like Electra’s, the life- 
spring of her heart, and her absorbing desire 


is that of her prayer to Apollo :— 
Lead him to his throne 
Ancestral, granting me to sit with him 


Far through the lengthening years in quiet seats; 

And with us she who saved him, greatly took 

The stain of half his fault, my sister dear 

Electra, whom not having seen I love. 
The shade of Achilles is mute, being a shade, 
but Hermes, who brought it ready before the 
action of the piece began, has told us how in 
the Elysian fields Achilles has been sulking 
apart, shunning even Patroclus, in his abiding 
wath at the slight put on him when Artemis 
snatched away the maiden who had been called 
his betrothed. Thus there is some “ it’s an ill 





wind that blows nobody good” reason for treat- 
ing the murder of Iphigenia as in truth a bene- 
ficent godsend; but as, to readers of the 
‘Iphigenia in Delphi,’ Achilles, quite out of 
the story, sulking in Elysium, is completely 
uninteresting, a nonentity forgotten when the 
page that introduces him is turned, the question 
of his advantage in the matter appears so irrele- 
vant as to make its omission desirable. Iphigenia 
is a very noble figure. She is full of womanly 
tenderness, her nature is not venturesome and 
might even be timorous but that, as she says 
when to protect Apollo’s shrine she dares to 
struggle with the fierce stranger whom she does 
not know to be her sister Electra, ‘‘ the weak 
are strong through piety,” and that a lofty and 
quiet piety guides and possesses her whole 
being. Electra is, what Electra must be, fierce, 
passionate, vindictive, criminal, but with her 
crimes retrieved and made even to awaken 
sympathy because of their entire unselfishness 
and of the honest intention in them of ‘‘ wild 
justice.” Orestes is the least distinctly cha- 
racteristic personage of the trio; his sayings 
and doings spring naturally from the circum- 
stances but do not guide them, and nothing 
indicates what he will be now that the destiny 
which pursued him is to end and he will be 
master of his fate. Perhaps this is the true 
reading of the character of Orestes and Dr. 
Garnett has purposely marked this difference 
between him and the Electra who had so large 
a share in his becoming the avenger of guilt 
upon their mother. There is in the ‘ Iphigenia 
in Delphi’ a peculiar want of ease and flow, 
as if it were a literal translation made with some 
difficulty, which adds much to the illusion of 
its having been originally Greek, but which 
takes still more from the power and attractive- 
ness of the poem, and is therefore to be re- 
gretted. 

The Fountain of Youth: a Fantastic Tragedy 
in Five Acts. By Eugene Lee Hamilton. 
(Stock.)—Mr. Eugene Lee Hamilton’s ‘The 
Fountain of Youth,’ which he aptly describes 
as a ‘‘ Fantastic Tragedy,” has an originality 
and an imaginativeness in its story that make 
it striking. The dramatic form in which the 
semi-fabulous, semi-natural history is told does 
exceedingly well for the telling, and the blank 
verse, though too often dragged down by pas- 
sages of prose cut to measure, has poetic quality, 
and, though rarely of musical flow, is always 
metrical. As a drama the book would be open 
to much fault-finding; but it is not a drama. 
It isa romance developed in scenic chapters. 
As such its construction is clever and appro- 
priate. The reader’s interest is well kept up 
to the ending, even although the nature of the 
ending is long foreseen. With different treat- 
ment the pathos of Ponce de Leon’s soul- 
destroying delusion might easily have lost its 
due prominence and left him ludicrous and 
hateful ; and it was true artistic prudence to 
let the clasping and swallowing of the almost 
martyr daughter by the man-devouring monster 
flower be a mere suggestion of horror to the 
reader as she quietly passes to her death, instead 
of following the strange sacrifice to a point 
of dramatic emphasis. There might have been 
gain to the poetic force and grace of ‘The Foun- 
tain of Youth’ if Mr. Lee Hamilton had been 
able to revise it with a view to choice of simpler 
and more expressive words. His lyrics, in par- 
ticular, suffer from want of such choice. But 
the book, though so far from perfect, will repay 
several re-readings. 


THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘ The Trumpet Call,’ a Drama in Four Acts. 
By George R. Sims and Robert Buchanan. 


Few as are the situations of melodrama, 
some difficulty is, it seems, experienced 
in reaching them. It might be thought 
that to place virtue in the grasp of 
villainy and to separate two faithful 











lovers were tasks as easy as could well be 
imposed upon the dramatist. Messrs. Sims 
and Buchanan have had to wander far afield 
and to strain probabilities vigorously in order 
to attain this state of affairs. Cuthbert 
Cuthbertson, a young scapegrace, has run 
away with Constance, the daughter of a 
baronet. He has too easily assumed that a 
former wife is dead. She, however, re- 
appears, and Master Cuthbert has to resign 
his wife to her father and enlist for foreign 
service. The heroine has then to be de- 
prived of her father’s protection and left 
penniless, in order that she may be exposed to 
the persecution of a former lover. To avoid 
this she goes, according to the most approved 
fashion in melodrama, to live with the comic 
characters. Ultimately she surrenders for 
the sake of her son, and is on the point of 
marrying, when the cards are cut again, the 
first wife of Cuthbert proves to have a hus- 
band living, and the status quo ante is restored. 
The inherent improbability of all this is 
intensified by the inconceivable manner in 
which the hero plays into the hands of those 
who are bent upon injuring him. Fate has 
no part in bringing him to confusion. He 
is as much a traitor to himself as the com- 
mander of a fortress who reveals to the 
besiegers which gate is unfortified and un- 
guarded. It should be easy to reach the 
desired point with far less violation of pro- 
bability than this. The matter is, however, 
of little significance. Nothing is too hot 
or too heavy for the Adelphi public. So 
long as the desired effects are obtained the 
playgoer is contented. Messrs. Sims and 
Buchanan, moreover, have a deftness of 
treatment which gives their work claims 
upon attention. Relying little upon sensa- 
tional incident or stage trick, they succeed 
in interesting by the presentation of un- 
familiar but realizable scenes of London 
life. In depicting the inmates of a cheap 
lodging-house Mr. Sims has no equal. He 
succeeds accordingly in showing the curiously 
squalid and repulsive aspects of life in these 
dens. With this scene our authors contrast a 
barrack parade with real soldiers, a delight- 
ful representation of a riverside inn, or a 
picture of a marriage ceremony in the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy. In the comic cha- 
racters, moreover, some freshness is shown, 
and a certain Prof. Ginnifer, a cornac, is a 
droll creation. Elaborate changes of scenery 
add to the attractions of a work which 
appeals directly to the most primitive order 
of playgoers, and answers fully the pur- 
pose with which it was written. Miss 
Elizabeth Robins made, as the heroine, her 
first appearance at the Adelphi, and acted 
with considerable pathos. It is to be hoped 
that she will before long have a chance of 
showing herself in a class of parts that offer 
scope for the display of her more subtle gifts. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne enacted the hero in ebul- 
lient style; and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. 
Lionel Rignold, and other actors played 
with more or less success. 








THE SPEECH IN ‘HAMLET,’ ACT III. SC. I. 


Every one knows the famous speech—‘‘ To 
be or not to be?” but I have nowhere seen 
the original of this pointed out. Yet it was 
unquestionably suggested by a passage in the 
‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ which in Shakspeare’s 
time was included in a volume with which he 
was well acquainted, viz., a black-letter edition 
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of Chaucer’s works. He may have used the 
edition of 1561 or of 1598. It is not a little 
remarkable that, as Mr. Aldis Wright has shown, 
he might have found, and probably did find, 
from a perusal of the same book, that Chaucer 
uses boydekin, i.e., bodkin, in the sense of a 
dagger. 

The passage is quite a long one, and should 
be studied as a whole—from line 5,637 to line 
5,696. We shall then observe that the line 
‘*That patient merit of the unworthy takes” is 
represented by lines 5,677-8 (called 5,680-1 in 
Morris’s edition), viz. :— 

The whiche doth him lasse offence 

For [because] he suffreth in pacience. 
Again, ‘‘the undiscovered country” is from 
ll. 5,657-9 (5,660-2 in Morris) :— j 

He is a fool, withouten were, 

That troweth have his countré here ; 

In erthe is not our countré. 
In this case, be it observed, even Jean de 
Meun is not original ; for he copied this from 
Boethius, as he himself tells us. 

When we have realized these resemblances, 
we may next observe the far more remarkable 
lines, viz., 5,683-5 (5,686-8 in Morris) :— 

Than goth he fardels for to bere 
With as good chere as he dide ere ; 
To swinke and traveile he not feinteth. 

1 would further suggest a study of lines 

5,637, &c. (5,640 in Morris) :-— 
Or if him lust not for to spare, 
But suffrith forth, as naught ne were, 
At laste it hapneth, as it may, 
Right unto his laste day, 
And takith the world as it wolde be ; 
For ever in herte thinketh he, 
The soner that deeth (may) him slo, 
To Paradys the soner go 
He shal, ther for to live in blisse, 
Wher that he shal no good misse. 
Thider he hopeth God shal him sende 
After his wrecched lyves ende. 

Surely it is extremely interesting to see how 
the great master has taken up these thoughts, 
and recast them in a manner so entirely his 
own. Watrer W. SKEArT. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


‘THEODORA’ was revived on Saturday last at 
the Olympic, with Miss Grace Hawthorne as the 
empress. Mr. Fuller Mellish is now Andreas ; 
Mr. Cockburn, MarceJlus; and Mr. Murray 
Carson, Justinian. 

On Saturday last ‘The Late Lamented,’ Mr. 
Horner’s adaptation of ‘Feu Toupinel,’ was suc- 
cessfully transferred from the Court Theatre to 
the Strand. Three actors— Mrs. Edmund 
Phelps, Mr. Herbert Standing, and Mr. Cape— 
resumed their original parts. In other respects 
the cast was wholly changed. Interest centred 
in the assumption by Miss Fanny Brough of 
Mrs. John Wood’s part of Mrs. Stuart Crosse, 
and that by Mr. Willie Edouin of Mr. Arthur 
Cecil’s réle of Stuart Crosse. Both performances 
were comic, and wholly unlike the original. 

THE experiment at the Vaudeville with ‘The 
Sequel’ and the farcical comedy of Miss Edith 
Henderson, ‘The Mischief-Maker,’ has proved 
so successful that it is being continued during 
the present month. 


THE entertainment formerly given at Terry’s 
Theatre has now been transferred to the Shaftes- 
bury. One or two changes in the cast deserve 
mention. Miss Norreys now plays with much 
pathos Alice Ormerod in ‘The Lancashire Lass,’ 
but is unskilfully made up. In ‘A Commission’ 
Miss Beatrice Lamb makes a superb Mrs. Ham- 
mersley. Both the new-comers take part in 
‘A Pantomime Rehearsal.’ This pleasantly 
diversified entertainment has not lost its hold 
upon the public. It is well played throughout— 
a fact that doubtless contributes to its success. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. G. C.—A. J. M.—received. 
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Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Centu: By 
FRANCIS HENRY STRATMANN. A New ition, 
Rearranged, Revised, and Enlarged by HENRY BRAD- 
LEY. Small 4to. 31s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, arranged with Reference to 
the Classical Languages of Europe, for the Use of 
English Students. By Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, 

.L. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, paras aren, | and Philologically Ar- 
ranged, with special Reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and other Cognate Indo-European 
Languages. ed Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, D.C.L. 
4to. 41. 14s. 6d, 


AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, based on the MS. Collections of the "3 
RICHARD CLHASBY. Enlarged and Completed_b 
G. VIGFUSSON, M.A. With an Introduction and 
of Richard Cleasby by G. WEBBE DASENT, D.OL. 
4to. 31. 7s. 

BY HENRY SWEET, M.A. Ph.D. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. 
band ae and Glossary. Sixth Edition, 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 
Prose and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d 


SECOND ANGLO- SAXON 


READER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH READING 
PRIMERS. 

1. SELECTED HOMILIES of ALFRIC. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

2, EXTRACTS from ALFRED'S OROSIUS. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH 
—— With Grammar and Glossary. Extra fcap. 


SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH 
MER. Extracts from Chaucer. With Grammar 
pes « Glossary. Extra fceap. 8vo. 2s. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS 
from the RARLIEST PERIOD. With full Word-Liste, 


A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER ot PHONETICS. Extra 


feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BY PROFESSOR EARLE. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in 
ANGLO-SAXON. By JOHN EARLE, M.A. Third 
Edition. Extra fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES PUST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDF, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
ITALY, FRANCE, and the PAPACY. By Signor Crispi. 
oD of an INDIAN CHILD-WIFE. By Professor F. Max 
Mutler. 
PICTOR SACRILEGUS: a.p. 1483. By Vernon Lee. 
LABOUR and LIFE in LONDON. By Clementina Black. 
The ETHICS of GAMBLING. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
MORALITY in FICTION. By Canon MacColl. 
The AMERICAN TRAMP. By Josiah Flynt. 
SOULS and FACES. By Norah Gribble. 
REMBRANDT’S LESSON in ANATOMY. By W. Hastie, B.D. 
ST. PAUL and the ROMAN LAW. By W. E. Ball, LL.D. 
The ANTIPODEANS. I. By D. Christie Murray. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 910. AUGUST, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SIR JOHN MACDONALD. By Martin J. Griffin, Joint-Librarian of 
Parliament, Ottawa. 
COOKERY. 
FRANCESCA’S REVENGE. 
STUDIES in TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING the LAST TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS. 








CHRONICLES of WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
NAMES in NOVELS. 
WOODCOCK, SNIPE, and PLOVER. By a Son of the Marshes. 
MNEMOSYNE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
ACCESS to MOUNTAINS. 
The OLD SALOON. 
The SESSION and the GOVERNMENT. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. 


OUR DEALINGS with the POOR. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

The NEXT PARLIAMENT. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENT'S REMINISCENCES. By Archibald Forbes. 

The FUTURE of LANDSCAPE ART. By James Stanley Little. 

DEMOGRAPHY. By Capt. Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B. F.R.S. 

ON \r-va ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. By the Rev. Father 
yder. 





The “CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED” at the WAR OFFICE. 
By General Sir George Chesney. 


The DRAMA of the MOMENT. By H. A. Kennedy. 
THEODORE de BANVILLE. By Rowland E. Prothero. 
The FRENCH in TONQUIN. By the Right Hon. Lord Lamington. 


“The SEAMY SIDE of AUSTRALIA”: a Reply from the Colonies. By 
Howard Willoughby. 


IDENTIFICATION by FINGER TIPS. With a Plate. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. 
is 25 and PROTECTORATES. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B. 


London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Limited. 


(THE AUTHOR. Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
Vol. II. No. 3, ready AUGUST Ist, price 6d. 


Contents. 





The DINNER. 

OVERHE erie —1. At the Black Jack Club. 2. From a Letter. 3. In the 
Train. 4. At the Table. 

adundaaer MAXIMS. 

NOTES and NEWS. 

The AUTHORS’ CLUB. 

go ATIONAL COPYRIGHT :—1. The eeieente i Serene yg 

ecretary Foster's Regulations. 3 What aos pal 

iain of Sir Horace Davey. 5. Opinion of sir Micha Hicks: 
Beach. Answers to Questions. 


CORRESPONDENCE: —1. New Grub-street. 2. The Rev. William 
3 Copies. 4. Payment on Publication 





5. Insurance. 6. Titles. 
FROM GRUB-STREET. 
“(AT the AUTHOR'S HEAD.” 
The AUTHOR'S BOOKSTALL. 
In the July and August Numbers will be peony full directions for the 
securing of American Copyright. Price 6d each. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East eteaen: London, E.C. 





New Edition, pp. 380, 5s. 


SLIGHT Al AILMENTS. (3rd Biition now ready. ) 
By LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B. F 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 


(THE MAORI - POLYNESIAN COMPARATIVE 
DICTIONARY. 


By EDWARD TREGEAR, F.R.G.S. F.R.HLS., 
President of the Wellington Philosophical Society, 
New Zealand. 





700 pp. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 21s. 


The COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: its History, 
Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM GISBORNE, Esq., 
formerly resident in the colony for 33 years. Reissue, with Sta- 
tistical Information brought down to 1890. Crown 8vo. with Three 
Maps, 6s. 

Contents:—Physical Features—Natural Productions—The Maories— 
Christian Missions—Colonization and Settl Native Administra- 
tion and Land Question—Wars— Descriptions of the Provincial Districts, 
Chief Towns, Population, and Present Resources of the Colony—Hints 
to Intending Emigrants—Land Regulations, &c. 





“‘A valuable book for such as really desire to know the story of our 
colony and its resources....A good, solid book.”—Otago Times. 


E. A. Petherick & Co. 33, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 








“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Revier, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND 
GENERAL READERS. 


Subscription, 10s, 34, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d, each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘«Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius ‘and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—“‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘' Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin —money—Getting into a scrape. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E,C. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches- 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens- 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 

Tliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane’—Simplicius on Epic- 

tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in B Quad le—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—U. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croc- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American Seater—Curnceto Fae 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistlet Giantse—J 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green age 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keyr- 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. 0. — Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon. 
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RISCHLER & CO.’S LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
T= PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOK- 





SELLERS’ RECORD. (Established 1837.) Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
Contents of AUGUST 8 ISSUE. FRENCH FICTION of TO-DAY. By Madame 
ANNUALS of SIXTY YEARS AGO. Further Instalment. With Ilus- VAN DE VELDE. Beautifully illustrated with 12 Portraits. In 
trations. 
(OES by the WAY. 
BOOKSELLERS of TO-DAY: Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, Edinburgh. 
With Portraits. 
CURIOUS CASE of COPYRIGHT. 
NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
And all the latest LITERARY and TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Limited; and all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 


2 vols. 

Daily News says : 
yet light and amusin 
authoress renders f 
French fiction.” 

Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ Readers will gather from the book more in- 
formation regarding contemporary French novelists than from any 
other single book with which we are acquainted.” 


—‘‘Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, 
, Volumes on ‘French Fiction of To-Day.’ The 
justice to the exquisite sense of style most 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCUDAMORES.’ 


J ARDYNE'S WIFE. By C. J. Witts. 3 vols. 








Glasgow “peyote s a as a novel, the work is exceedingly 
J AP AN ESE POTTER Y, clever. ° aie t = ntroduced are gems in their 
WITH way. ‘Aitopetior the aovel is very enjoyable. 
NOTES i ee 


NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON. 
OR the DEFENCE. Paper Cover, One Shilling ; 
cloth boards, Eighteenpence. 
Dundee Advertiser says:—‘“A clever and ingeniously constructed 


Describing the Babes, the Poetical Associations, and other thoughts 
snd subjects employed in the Decoration of the Wares, an Account of 
the Festivals, and o: wean of the Customs of Japan. 
By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo. cloth, 600 pages, with Plates, 21. 12s. 

“Extra I Edition,” half. , gilt top, 61. 6s. 
vay ‘only a few copies left. ) —s sto 
Japan Mail (Capt. Brinxiey) says :—‘‘It is a noble book....a book 
the — Ree y and genuine character. He is unsparing in — 

me of the shameless frauds that have been practised on 


story.” 

Gentlewoman says :—‘‘ Mr. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee for a 
; with a strong sensational interest and a great amount of ori- 
ity. 





NEW PRIZE NOVEL. ONE SHILLING. 


XHE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. GoopDMAN, 
Author of ‘Too Curious,’ ‘ Paid in His Own Coin,’ &c. 
PRIZES of 301., 151., and 51 
= offered by the Publishers for ‘the ‘three best solutions of the 
mystery contained in this story “pe Le Le “Sherey in the last eens 
at present or a sealed packet ac oa hands 0: 
r. GEORGE tUGUSst JS SAL! 

Evening News m3 —‘* The dept tal bs patina andthe develop- 
ments are of so startling a character, and are told with such terse 
rapidity, that when the early chapters are read one hurries on to the 
last with ever-growing curiosity and eagerness. The break is made at 
a point which plunges the reader into endless conjectures.” 


Trischler & Co. 18, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


London : Simpéia, | Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
verpool : Edward Howell. 





Ti THE MARLBOROUGH CARD-CATALOGUE 
CASE, f oe ne | and Filing. Fitted with Steel Rod and Re- 

Prepal to stand on shelf in book form. Price 5s. 
—. ooo illustrated List. 


Wholesale: Marlborough, Gould & Co. 52, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 











THIS DAY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


TWO VISITS TO THE WEST COAST 
OF IRELAND. 


By Miss BALFOUR, 


*," See MURRAY'S MAGAZINE for August. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THIS DAY, post 8vo. 10s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
Thoroughly Revised by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 
The WITCH of PRAGUE. By F. Marion Crawford. In 3 vols. 


3ls, 6d, 





On August 14, 


LIFE’'S HANDICAP: being Studies of Mine Own People. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. By Rolf Bolderwood. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICS. By Henry Sidgwick, Litt.D., 


Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Price 14s. net. 


Professor Sidgwick has here attempted to expound, in as systematic a form as the subject matter admits, the chief 
general considerations that enter into the rational discussion of political questions in modern States. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


DAPHNE, and other POEMS. By Frederick Tennyson, Author 


of ‘Isles of f Avon ‘Sappho and Alceus.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & Co. London, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (August 8) contains— 

NOTES :—The Union Jack—‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’"—Errors 
of Authors — Heirs of Montezuma — Thronged — Stone Coffins— 
“Trust” Rhymes—T. Bray—Garth’s ‘ Dispensary ’"—Parallel Passages 
— Epitaph on a Silent Man—St. Swithin: London Stene—Ewe— 
Squab Pie—“Styed.” 

QUERIES :—Name of Writer Wanted—Emmanuel Geibel—Ely Portralt 
of Shakspeare — Translations of Tennyson — Colonel Burleigh — 
“Cooke’s Pocket Editions” *"— Rhymed ge Hewitt— 
Brodie—Frog Lane — ‘Poetic Essays ’"— Kemp and Rev. G. 
— — Snow Cr atals—N. Vanaker—Early Suk reland—Jethro 

oe yidows—Origin of Buhl—Sermons by Martin Luther 
— Steel Engravings— Whitsun Day—Adi hy Bross Family— 
Fath-chap— W ritings on Meat—Old Sundial— Portrait of Sir T. 


BR simile and Eweline—Austrian ita Fer oats 
Early Venetian Press—Thunderstorm in Winter—Talpack, 
Mary Breton —H. Jenk prog bee Barbers — "Rastell— Niystery 
Plays—Sir P. Denis—T. G. Wainewright—The “ Fall” —Skeilum— 
Merchants’ Mar! ks—Cradle-land—W ‘itis 's Rooms—Refusal of Sa oa 
hood—List of Officers—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water’—G. Cla 
Washington Ancestry — Hussar — Byron’s Town House — Nash's 
‘Menaphon ’—‘ Of the pogo of the Christian Religion ’—T. Hood 
and the Lute—The Maunday—Plant-lore—Enigma—Hats— 
Dunstable Priory Hagtlen— A few : Several—Barbadoes Records— 
The White Harvest—‘‘Clothes a = of wax "Old English 
Bishoprics—‘ The Scho 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Duckett’s ‘ deere sc relating to the Hostages 
of John, king of France’— Hartshorne’s ‘Hangin in Chains ’— 
Palgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy ’—Wilson’s ‘ Memorials 
of Edinburgh '—Magazines of the Month. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 1) contains— 
NOTES :—The Seng rE Bibliography—St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
te—Locusts—Toledo’d—John Ford: Francois Coppée—Ho 
tones—The O'Gorman Mahon—Franking — Iris! uperstition— 
R. Jones, Comedian—R. de Keleseye—Bi-monthly—‘ The Spark.’ 
QUERIES :— Counts of the Holy Roman Eseplre—Colenien— Tpanier 
storm in Winter—T. Soe ea Castle—Black-Lette: 


ani 
Lloyd—Howard Family—Rustie Hae a ee! The Bridesmaid “Birt 
Registers—Goldwyer—Passage in Wordsworth—Talpack : 
Jere : Seyes: Patonee : Jowring. 
a I mw ney de ‘St. Elizabeth '—The Vineyards, Bath — Punc- 
tors—Chapter and Verse—Author Wanted—“ Tag, rag, and bob- 
tail ”—‘ Priest "—‘Every bullet has its billet”—Addison on the 
Copernican System —Lynx-eyed— Anathema Cup— Prover 
Kilda—Seventeenth Century Notes—‘‘Out and out”— matt AS 
both Churches ’—‘ Lillibullero’—T. a Kempis and Dante— 
Funeral Medals—Addison’s Wife—Tooth-brushes—Old anaes 
Night—‘ The Star-spangled Banner '—Epitaph on Tobacco—Burlesque 
Officials—‘ In Memoriam '—Gilbert de Gand—John, Lord Belasyse— 
Bourbon—Berceaunette—Pindar Family—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘ Coucher Book of oane ’—Lady Lech- 
mere’s ‘Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern Church ’—Westermarck’s 
vanes of Human Marriage’ — Merley’s ‘English Writers,’ 
vol. VII. 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 





ACCIDENTS 


AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RArLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1849. Capital £1,000,000. 
64, Cornhill, London. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN. ’ | secretaries. 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite ge meg for 
ALLOTMENTS of the unallo tted balance of the SHARES, 
existing in 11, instalments every two months. FH ay covered by 

—-- # — For further particulars apply to the Company's 
Secreta: 





JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 

W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Offices—6, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


[HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


“It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions 
of Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the 
ere century.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally 
extensive and beneficial to ee - 

The Right Hon. W. E. Grapstongz, M.P. 

One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the zeneeoee § a 
four years, and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, c! 
it has saved about 70 per cent. (or 16,380/.) in wages per annum, as a 
further sum which it previously spent in renewals of type. 


A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of 
several Daily Newspapers in Great Britain. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 189], 
WITH THE INDEX, 
Price 108, 6d, cloth boards, 
Is NOW na A DY. 
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